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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 





InvIN S. Coss, humorist and ~~ > 
short story writer, has installed we 
the Atwater Kent Model 20 
Compact in his New York home. 

This setis priced ateightydollars. 


1s one SURE 
test... 


Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists 
every Thursday evening at9 o'clock 
(eastern standard time ) through stations 


WEAF. NewYork wae . Pittsburgh 
WJAR . Providence wGR.. . . Buffalo 
WEEI ... Boston ww... . Detroit 
wri. Philadelphia woc. en eed 
wceco - Minneapolis-St. Pau 
WSAI . Cincinnati 


| fae RADIO is older you may not see 


so many makes of receiving sets on 
the market as you see now. 

But just now you may be bewildered. 
So many makes and styles—so much 
technical language—make it hard to 
choose with confidence. 

There is, however, one sure test. It 
is by measuring a set by the record and 
reputation of the manufacturer. 


For twenty-five years we have been 
making scientific elec- 
trical instruments. This 
experience we are utiliz- 
ing in the production of 
radio sets in the largest 
radiofactory in theworld. 

They are honestly, 
soundly, conscientiously 
built. The parts you can- 


Send for illustrated booklet telling 
the story of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MBG. CO. 
A. Aiwater Kent, President 
4752 WISSAHICKON AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





mode: 10 twithout tubes)— $80 


not see are as fine as those you do see. 
This tells in performance. 

Whatever you want—tone, volume, 
distance, selectivity, appearance—you 
can be sure that better designed Receiv- 
ing Sets and Radio Speakers cannot be 
found. 

Your dealer knows how little atten- 
tion they require after they leave his 
Store. Atwater Kent owners will tell you 
that the first cost is usually the last. 


Radio Speakers 
priced from $12 to $28 
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Our Latest Offering 





The Complete Poems of 


Alfred Lord Tennyson 


IN ONE VOLUME 


ENNYSON is the one poet above all 

others who finds a ready place in every 

home. No library is complete without 
him, no one is well read who is not familiar 
with his writings. 
Now, in a single compact volume, you can 
own and enjoy all of his works. The beautiful 
book pictured on this page includes all the 
opyrighted material not found in ordinary 
ditions and a biographical introduction by 
ennyson’s own son. It is by far the best 
dition of the great poet ever published. 


You who know and love Tennyson will 
welcome this edition as just the one you want. 





You who do not know him have new delights 
in store for you. 


Here you will find all of his inspiring verse. 
You will hear the grief of the bandit’s mother, 
“T have taken them home, I have numbered 
the bones” in Rizpah, see the sage and the 
temptress—“‘At Merlin’s feet the wily Vivien 
lay,’—and Guinevere, the false queen,—in the 
Idylls of the. King, share the sublime love of 
In Memoriam, suffer with a man trapped by 
his own faith “not to tell her—never to let 
her know,” in Enoch Arden. 


And there are hundreds of others—poems 
that are stories, tales that are pictures, lines 
that are never forgotten. Thoughts of the 
highest, knowledge of humanity, inspiring 
vision—all for you in a few minutes reading. 


All of Tennyson’s inspiring poetry—every 
line he ever wrote—is contained in this beautiful 
volume of almost 1,000 pages. Bible paper of 
exquisitely fine weave has been used, making 
the book scarcely an inch thick. But the type 
does nct show through. And the price is within 
the reach of every purse. 


But you do not have to pay anything in 
advance to see this volume. We will 
gladly send it to you for one week’s free 
examination. You will be-the sole judge. 
If you do not wish to keep it return it at 
our expense. If you do wish to own it, as 
we feel sure you will, send only the low 
price—amazingly low for such a superb 
volume—mentioned in the coupon below. 


Send the Coupon Now 
The book will be forwarded by 
return mail. 


ge ae aeee a & 


a WALTER J. BLACK CO., 
7 West 42nd Street., 
Dept. 510, New York, N.Y. 
Send me for one week’s free exam- 
inacion your new single volume edi- 
tion of Tennyson’s complete poems, 
printed on Bible paper and bound in 
genuine Keratol. I will send you the 
full price of $5.45 within one week or 
return the book at your expense. 
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Y 7 AdATESS. coccervccccccccccccccccccceccccccees 


City and State... ....ccccccvcccccccscecacccccces 
Mark X here if yee prefer the Persian Morocco 
binding at only $1.50 more. 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 


plementary to, or corrective of, 
news previously published in TIME. 


‘Mighty Fine’’ 


TIME Washington, D. C. 
The News-Magazine Oct. 8, 1925 
Sirs: 
TIME is a mighty fine little magazine and 
I find it a great help, both as a source 
of news and as a reference library. I 
would like to get all of the back numbers 
of the magazine and am just wondering if 
you have them bound in book form. If 
you can send these to me, I shall be glad 
to forward a check to cover cost of same. 
James J. DAvis 


The wants of Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis were speedily at- 
tended to.—Ed. 


Westman’s Rebuttal 


TIME Franklin, Mass. 
The News-Magazine Oct. 6, 1925 
Sirs: 


Certain readers are ever fond of rushing 
into print and obscuring the points at 
issue. Would Mr. Young [Time, Oct. 5, 
Letters], tell me in what dictionary he 
found “‘bathysophical’’? I have searched in 
vain in Webster’s, Stormonth, The Cen- 
tury, Concise Oxford, Pocket Oxford, and 
if I had access to the great Oxford I am 
not so sure that I should have found it. 


By the use of such strange unusual words 
Time, as the Editor has so graciously ad- 
mitted, defeats its own purpose of con- 
veying information quickly and accurately. 
So the Editor and I agree. 

Readers of TIME need not fear losing 
the pleasure and adventure of meeting 
new words, and not necessarily strange and 
unusual save to the reader. So Mr. Young 
will go on with encircling and increasing 
his vocabulary and, let us hope, his good 
judgment. Perhaps he will be so kind as 
to let a fellow reader into the secret of 
understanding strange discourses in un- 
familiar terms. For he claims to delight 
in such. 

But let me draw your attention to a 
“howler”. comparable almost to any high 
school product. In Time, Oct. 5, Page 36, 
Column 3, we are confidently told that leg- 
islation is proposed to admit deaconesses 
to the priesthood. In other words, women 
are to be given Holy Orders in the Epis- 
copal Church. A most ezregious blunder. 
In the first place, a deaconess is not in 
Holy Orders as a deacon is, and is not 
“ordained” to her office or function but is 
“set apart.” In the Episcopal Church there 
are but three orders of Ministers—Bishops, 
Priests, Deacons—and these are confined to 
male persons who may be found qualified. 

What is proposed is that a deaconess 
may continue as such though she should 
marry or be married. 

CHARLES WESTMAN 


The advance volumes of “The 
Great Oxford” do not give “bathy- 
sophical,” but if one reasons from 
the analogy of “bathymetric” and 
“bathygraphic,” it is not hard to 
get the meaning of “bathysophical.” 
To one versed in his Greek roots 
it should give a keen pleasure to 
have this adjective applied to the 
late Prince of Monaco, who was 


most wise in things pertaining to 
the depths of the sea. 

As to the deaconess-into-priest 
“howler,” there is no defense. Sub- 


seriber Westman, as usual, is cor- 
rect.—Ed. 


“Not Needed at Columbia” 


TIME Red Bluff, Calif. 
The News-Magazine Oct. 16, 1925 
Sirs: 


In your issue of Oct. 5, you printed the 
reply of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler to 
Congressman William D. Upshaw’s chal- 
lenge to debate with him the Prohibition 
question. To say that Dr. Butler’s reply 
is flippant is to speak mildly. Dr. Butler 
should set a good example to the young. 
That is not an effective way to teach. They 
are not in need of examples of flippancy, 
rudeness and insult. Dr. Butler could have 
ignored the challenge, but why publicly in- 
sult Mr. Upshaw? He says the Congress- 
man’s nickname is Pshaw and hence he is 
not regarded as carrying on the tradition 
of Toombs, Stephens, Ben Hill and Gordon. 
Does that follow? Is one responsible for 
his name or his nickname? The reference 
to the 14th and 15th Amendments is as 
applicable to all the Congressmen and 
Senators of all southern states as to Mr. 
Upshaw. If Mr. Upshaw could find an op- 
portunity for usefulness in spraying the 
boll weevil, might not this also be truc 
of many others? And Dr. Butler, if en- 
gaged in such an occupation, would not 
be furnishing an example of discourtesy to 
the youth of the land. He is not needed at 
Columbia. 


W. P. JOHNSON 


‘*Easy’’ 

TIME Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 
The News-Magazine Oct. 18, 1925. 
Sirs: 


Your splendid magazine Time is invalu- 
able to me. 

Every Monday morning from Sept. 14 
to the following May 14, I take up current 
events before the preachers’ meeting at 
Ocean Grove, N. J. My address — run- 
ning comment — is followed by general 


discussion. TIME keeps me in close touch 
with all current affairs. It saves me much 
time and puts pep into what I say. So 


TIME is for me a time-saver—an illumina- 
tor—a flashing herald—always full, fresh 
and _§ spicy. 
I have been doing this thing for years. 
TIME makes it easy for me. 
JAMES WILLIAM MARSHALL 


Reads to his er 


TIME New Haven, Conn. 
The News-Magazine Oct. 16, 1925. 
Sirs: 


I read Time to my grandchildren. Time, 
Oct. 12, Page 6, Column 3, reads: ‘“Ex- 
claimed M. Caillaux with weary irony.” 
Of course, I don’t know, but is not the 
pointing out of the foibles of people 


satire? Is not irony saying one thing— 
meaning the opposite? He meant exactly 
what he said. You place yourself with 


those lower classes who enjoy using “sar- 
casm”’ when they mean “irony.” 

Please be more careful. I can’t stand 
these orgasa [sic]. It’s my heart. 


R. B. JONES 


An Inaccurate Adv’t. 


TIME Washington, D. C. 
The News-Magazine Oct. 17, 1925 
Sirs: 


Please do not think me critical of Time, 
but having come from California all the 
way across this continent for the sole pur- 
pose of standing for a few brief moments 
before those nine robed and worthy succes- 


sors of John Marshall, and having months 


ago perused with interest your articles 
concerning Mr. Justice McKenna’s retire- 
ment and the elevation of Mr. Justice Stone 
to the bench of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, I have just read with 
an amazement not unmingled with sorrow 
the advertisement of Time itself on Page 
33 of your issue of Oct. 12. 

Your readers do not demand infallibility, 
but those of us who have read from cover 
to cover every issue that you have ever 
published do ask assurance that Time's 
statements of fact be made as _ reasonably 
accurate as careful editing and repeated 
checking can make them. At any rate, 
if you must at times err, please do so 
as to facts upon which I am informed, as 
I dislike even to suspect that your fasci- 
nating statements relative to matters about 
which I know nothing are not always 
100% correct. 


At all events, may I add my apprecia- 
tion for what you are doing. - Nothing 
could persuade me to cancel my subscrip- 
tion. 


CarL I, WHEAT 
State Bldg., San Francisco 
The advertisement of which Or- 
iginal Subscriber Wheat complains 
listed the names of the Justices 
of the U. S. Supreme Court and 
mentioned the fact that their 
troubles—and the vicissitudes of 
the Constitution—are recorded in 
Time. Due to ignorance by a mem: 
ber of the Promotion Department, 
the name of Mr. Associate Justice 
McKenna was listed; Mr. Stone, as 
all TIME readers know, was ap- 
pointed last February to take 
Mr. McKenna’s place.—Ep, 


7 . . 


Justice for Chief Justices 


TIME Philadelphia, Pa. 
The News-Magazine Oct. 17, 1925. 
Sirs: 


I note at or near the bottom of Column 
2, Page 8, of your issue of the 19th in- 
stant the statement, “Chief Justice Fuller, 
Confederate Veteran, the only Roman 
Catholic Chief Justice, used to remark, 
etc.” 

As an acquaintance and friend of the 
former Chief Justice, permit me to say 
that he was not a Confederate Veteran, 
but an Illinois Copperhead—and a bitter 
one at that, but he never entered the 
Rebel Army; also he was not a Roman 
Catholic, he and his family were members 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, having 
been formerly members of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Augusta, Me., and enter- 
ing the Episcopal Church just before or 
a few years after the Chief Justice was 
born. I think he saw the error of his 
ways as to Copperheadism, and would not 
thank you for classing him as a Confeder- 
ate, and would certainly angrily repudiate 
being classed as a Roman Catholic. I 
hope you will make the needed correction. 

HAROLD GOODWIN 

- S.—I was admitted to the Bar of 

the Supreme Court by him. 


TIME Lancaster, Pa. 
The News-Magazine Oct. 16, 1925. 
Sirs: 


In your issue of Oct. 19 you refer to 
“Chief Justice Fuller, Confederate veteran, 
the only Roman Catholic Chief Justice,” 
on Page 8. 

You evidently mean Chief Justice White. 

Edward D. White of Louisiana was 
both a Confederate veteran and a Roman 
Catholic. 

Melville W. Fuller of Illinois was neither. 


WILLIAM H. KELLER 
Judge of the Superior Court of Pa. 


Of course, as Judge Keller points 
out, the attributes erroneously at- 
tached to the name of Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller were really those of his 
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aA os was the secret of Elbert 
Hubbard’s genius? What was it 
that enabled him to become one of the 
world’s most prolific writers? What was 
it that enabled him to hold thousands 
spellbound by the clarity of his thought 
and freshness of his vision? What was 
behind his tremendous success in busi- 
ness? 

Early in Hubbard’s life he began the 
preparation of a scrap book. He kept 
this scrap book faithfully thru the years. 
He preserved in it the thoughts that 
inspired him, the ideas that gave him 
vision, the beautiful passages that set 
his pulse to beating, the bits of wisdom 
that made him a better business man. 
Thru the world’s vast store of knowledge 
he waded, seeking, finding and preserv- 
ing the ideas and thoughts that would 
help him most. He read incessantly, 
studied carefully, separated the gold 
from the dross—and each flash of 
brilliance that solved some problem, 
went into his private scrap book. 

Slowly but surely this scrap book 
grew with the passing of years—and 
became at last Hubbard’s chief source 
of inspiration. It was to his scrap book 
that he turned constantly for ideas. 
In this scrap book he preserved the 
rarest and choicest selections from the 
world’s greatest masters. And he was 
well qualified to judge what was worth 
while preserving. 

And now this scrap book is available 
to you! Betwcen these two covers you 
will find an unbelievably wide range of 
subjects. Art, poetry, finance, economics, 
philosophy, history, conduct of life, 
ethics of business—his keen mind over- 
looked nothing. There are choice 
selections from more than 500 master 
thinkers and writers—brief, clear, con- 
densed—as they were clipped, preserved 
and used by Elbert Hubbard himself. 
His scrap book is, in truth, a liberal 
education condensed into one beautiful 








Elbert Hubbard's 
Book of Ideas- Now Yours /' 
His Private Scrap Book Published at Last! 






and unique volume. is a whole 
glorious library in itself! 

Inspiring? How could it be anything 
else, this golden scrap book compiled 
from the best writings of the best 
thinkers of all ages! 


A Treasure House of Ideas 


You cannot imagine what it_ will 
mean to you to own this extraordinary 
Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book. Each 
selection is a mental exercise. Each 
quotation is a fundamental truth or an 
inspiring idea, You have only to glance 
thru this great storehouse of beautiful 
thoughts and sound wisdom to under- 
stand how Elbert Hubbard became so 
versatile and prolific, why he was able 
to talk and write so well on so many 
subjects. ; 

Hubbard’s Scrap Book makes it unnecessary 
for you to wade thru tons of literary rubbish to 
find one golden idea. For in this amazing book 
you will find—waiting for you—the very thoughts, 
ideas and inspiration you need t» help you in your 
daily work all 
thru life. It 
would take you 


Choice Bits From These a lifetime to 
Great Writers: prepare a scrap 
H. G. WELLS book of this 
MAETERLINCK kind for your- 
HELEN KELLER self, yet here is 
GEORGE ELIOT a scrap book— 
DANTE 
OSCAR WILDE 
SHAKESPEARE 
DICKENS 
ARISTOTLE 








Source 





collected and preserved by one of the ablest 
minds of modern times, all ready and waiting for 
you to use! 


Not An Ordinary Book— 
Unique and Beautiful 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is a fine 
example of Roycroft book-making. The type is 
set Venetian style—that is, a page within a page— 
and printed in two colors on fine tinted book 
paper. It is bound in scrap-book style and tied 
with linen tape. The covers are made 6f cloth- 
lined butcher paper, reproducing the binding of 
Elbert Hubbard’s famous magazine, The Philis- 
tine. 

We would like to have you see this Scrap Book, 
examine it, read it—judge it for yourself. May we 
send it to you on our special five-day approval 
plan? You need not keep it unless you.are de- 
lighted. The Scrap Book will be sent to you direct 
from The Roycroft Shops, but to save time it is 
best to send the coupon to Wm. H. Wise & Co., 
Roycroft Distributors, New York City. 


Send No Money Now 
Five Days Free Examination 


Just clip and mail the coupon today. It will 
bring to you immediately Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap 
Book for five days’ free examination. If you are 
stimulated and inspired by the first page you 
read, keep it for your own and send $2.90 plus a 
few cents postage in full payment. If you are 
not delighted, return the book to us and owe us 
nothing. 

We want you to be sole judge. Please don’t 
hesitate—clip off this coupon now and mail it at 
once. Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distri- 
butors, Dept. 410, 50 West 47th Street, New 
York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 410, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City 


Actual Size of Book 
8% inches x 1034 inches 


GUIZOT 

DANIEL WEBSTER 
HUXLEY 

FRANCIS BACON 
MADAME DE STAEL 
JOHN RUSKIN 
CHARLES DARWIN 
CONFUCIUS 

DISRAELI 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


—and hundreds of other 
great minds from every age, 
every country, writing on 
almost every subject of 
general interest. 





You may send to me for five days’ free examination a copy of 
Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in the cloth-lined butcher paper 
binding. Within the five-day period I will either return the Scrap 
Book without obligation or keep it for my own, sending you $2.90 
plus a few cents postage in full payment. 
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A few copies are available in a de luxe binding of semi-flexible 
[ | basket-weave buckram for only $1 additional. Please check 
in the square at the left if you want this de luxe binding, with 
the same return privilege. 
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“Come to salvation. 
Prayer is better than 
sleep.”’ The morning 
call of the Moham- 
medan Muexain. 


time. Experience 
the glamor, the e 
of a Mediterranean 
Adriatic or Lapland. 


in supreme comfortall the way. On 
board—courteous service and lux- 
urious accommodations. On shore 
—interesting guidance. Every step 
of the way planned with the expert- 
ness of 54 years travel experience. 


White Star liner Adriatic 
Jan. 7 and Feb. 25 


Red Star liner Lapland 
Jan. 16 and Mar. 6 


Returning 45 days later. Liberal stop-over 
privileges from one ship to the other or with 
return via North European port, permitting 
visits to Paris or London. 


Itinerary: New York, Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Monaco, Naples, Athens, Dardan- 
elles, Constantinople, Haifa (for Holy Land), 
Alexandria (for Egypt), Syracuse, Naples, 
Monaco, Gibraltar. 


$690 and up, including shore trips 


West Indies Cruises: 30-31 Days 
White Star liner Megantic Jan.23& Feb.27 


WHITE STAR LINE 





RED §$ 


No. 1 Broadway 
New York City 
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LINE 


=<! Our offices elsewhere, 
er authorized agents. 


eminent successor, the late Chief 
Justice White—Ed. 


* . . 
“Not Obscure” 
TIME Bethany, W. Va. 
The News-Magazine Oct. 17, 1925 


Sirs: 

Your issue for Oct, 12 has come to my 
desk and I note in your Business & FINANCE 
department (Page 36) under the caption 
“Bankers’ Convention” a short sketch of 
the life of Oscar Wells, now President 
of the American Bankers’ Association. 
Quoting from this sketch: “Born in a lop- 
sided Missouri log cabin, Mr. Wells had 
tilled the soil, attendéd an obscure col- 
lege. 

Now the fact is that Mr. Wells is a 
graduate of Bethany College, which is by 
no means an “obscure college” as your article 
states. 


Bethany is the oldest college in West 
Virginia, having been chartered as a college 
by the State of Virginia in 1840. Buffalo 
Seminary, the forerunner of the College, 
was instituted in 1818. It is the home 
college of the Restoration Movement in 
Christianity, which movement was led by 
Alexander Campbell, founder and first 
President of the College. This great move- 
ment has culminated in the establishment 
of thousands of Protestant churches under 
the name of Churches of Christ or Chris- 
tian Churches. 

James A. Garfield,* Joseph R. LaMar,7 


B. B. Odell,** and John Marshallt are a 
few of the outstanding men who have re- 


ceived their college training here at 


Bethany. 


I call this matter to your attention as 
a point of information for you and in an 
effort to interest you in Bethany. 


F. H. KIRKPATRICK 
Director of Publicity, Bethany Colleze. 


Subscriber Kirkpatrick fails to 
mention Champ Clark, another son 
of Bethany. In spite of these 
famed names, Bethany has had 
vy 1,500 graduates since 1840. 


e¢ ” 

Too Much 
TIME Saxtons River, Vt. 
The News-Magazine Oct. 14, 1925 


Sirs: 

I am an original subscriber who was a 
skeptic at first. I asked Time to give me 
an accurate and readable survey of the 
most important world news. It has not 
failed. 


From time to time I have been tempted 
to criticize certain minor editorial habits 
of Time. I have refrained, largely because 
of my delight in and enthusiasm for the 
magazine as a _ whole. 

But a practice (common in your columns 
and recently defended by your staff) was 
carried to such lengths ‘in your issue of 
Oct. 5, Page 17, that I can no longer 
hold my peace. In his desire to be in- 
formative, the writer of the review of 
Amy Lowell’s last book refers to Keats 
as “Poet John Keats.”” This is too much. 
Shall we shortly be informed that William 
Shakespeare was an Elizabethan dramatist? 
Even assuming that all literate people do 
not know who John Keats was, is it not 
also true that all people likely to be in- 
terested in the work of Amy Lowell do? 

I can, without irritation, occasionally 
look up an unknown word; I can worry 
along with your habit of referring to 
little-known persons by their vocational 
epithets—but a reference to Keats as 
“Poet” John Keats seems an insult to the 
intelligence of your readers if not to the 
fame of one of the world’s great spirits. 

Shall we eventually have “one John 
Keats”? 

Lest you should think me unduly aroused 
over a matter of form, let me say that 
I recently sent you a two years’ sub- 
scription and shall probably repeat it if the 


opportunity is offered. 
R. Q. McGuvir 


*Onetime (1881) President of the U. S.; 
rraduated from Williams College in 1856. 
His biographers make no mention of his 
having attended Bethany. 

TOnetime (1910-1916) Associate Justice 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

**Governor of New York (1901-04). 

t“The” John Marshall (from Virginia) 
became Chief Justice of the U. S. in 1801, 
before Buffalo Seminary was founded.—Ep. 








The time to prevent trouble is before 
it starts—not after. 


Use 
COLGATE’S 


It removes causes 
of tooth decay 


Soft modern foods are likely to 
start conditions in your teeth that 
ruin health and beauty. Neglect 
may cause abscesses. Infectious 
material may then be distributed 
to many parts of the body. 


Tohelp prevent tooth troubles, use 
Colgate's Ribbon Dental Cream. 


It is safe, effective and pleasant to 
use. It ““washes’’ your teeth thor- 
oughly clean—does not scratch or 
scour them. The combined action 
of its soap and chalk gently re- 
moves clinging food particles. 
Causes of tooth decay are thus 
safely removed by Colgate’s. 


A large tube costs only 25c. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ Mr. Coolidge made _ speaking 
dates for himself last week at a 
rate which was in striking contrast 
to his tendency in that direction a 
year ago. He announced that he 
would address the New York 
Chamber of Commerce on Nov. 19 


.at Manhattan, the American Farm 


Bureau Federation on Dec. 7 in 
Chicago, and that on Christmas 
Eve he will deliver a radio ad- 
dress; also that he would doubtless 
speak at the opening of _ the 
Philadelphia Exposition in honor 
of the 150th Anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence. 
Several other speeches were on his 
program, undated. In addition the 
White House social calendar for 
the coming winter was made pub- 
lic. Beginning Dec. 3 practically 
every Thursday evening until Feb- 
ruary 11, one of the following 
events will be held: 

Cabinet Dinner 

Diplomatic Reception 

Diplomatic Dinner 

New Year’s Reception (Friday 
morning) 

Judicial Reception 

Supreme Court Dinner 

Congressional Reception 

Speaker’s Dinner 

Army and Navy Reception 


@ Zdenek Fierlinger, new Minis- 
ter from Czecho-Slovakia, presented 
his credentials and he and the 
President each made a little speech 
which was given to the Press, The 
President also tendered a_ lunch- 
eon to the Czecho-Slovakian Debt 
Mission which recently concluded 
its debt funding agreement with 
the U. S. (TIME, Oct. 19, THE CAB- 
INET). 

q Mr. Orville Wright and Miss 
Wright, his sister, lunched with 
Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge after Mr. 
Wright had given testimony before 
the President’s Air Inquiry Board. 


@ At conferences with the Press, 
Mr. Coolidge made two important 
announcements: 1) That in Mr. 
Coolidge’s opinion it improves the 
credit of foreign nations and en- 
ables them to secure private loans 
in this country on better terms if 
they first undertake to fund their 


obligations to the U. S. Govern- 
ment [This is the first official inti- 
mation that the Government is 
using its unofficial veto power 
against private loans to countries 
which have not settled their War 
debts to the U. S.]; 2) That the 
signing of the security pact at 
Locarno brings closer the time 
when it will be appropriate for 
President Coolidge to summon an- 
other disarmament conference. 


THE CABINET 
Change 


For almost six months it had 
been expected; quidnuncs had talked 
of it confidently for many weeks; 
conservative correspondents had 
spoken of it with confidence for 
several days. So when it happened 
there was no surprise. John Win- 
gate Weeks resigned as Secretary 
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of War. Dwight Filley Davis, As- 
sistant Secretary, was appointed to 
succeed him—becoming the second 
Davis in the present Cabinet,* and 
the second Davis to be U. S. Sec- 
retary of War.} 

John Wingate Weeks, 65, former- 
ly of Hornblower & Weeks, bank- 
ers and brokers, graduate of An- 
napolis and two years a midship- 
man in the U. S. Navy, U. S. Rep- 
resentative for eight years and Sen- 
ator for six (until defeated in 1918 
by David I. Walsh), runner-up for 
the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation in 1916, has had four and 
a half years in the Cabinet. He 
became Secretary of War in 1921. 
As such he had the task of putting 
into effect the provisions of the 
National Defense Act of 1920, or- 
ganizing the tripartite defense on 
which the U. S. relies—Regular 
Army, National Guard, and Re- 
serve. Last Spring he was stricken 
with a heart attack, and has spent 
all summer convalescing. Soon he 
is to start on a two months’ jour- 
ney to South America. 

Dwight F. Davis, 46, the young- 
est member of the Cabinet, came 
out of the Middle West. He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1900. 
In those days he was a great ten- 
nis player, No. 2.on the U. S. list 
of singles players. He gave the 
Davis cup, which year by year has 
grown more famous, and in 1900 
and 1901 he was on the team de- 
fending it. One of his contribu- 
tions to tennis was the reverse 
twist service. But he went back to 
his native St. Louis and went into 
public life as a promoter of parks 
and playgrounds. As Park Com- 
missioner he announced: “If. we 
can’t have both people and grass 
in the parks, we will have people.” 
When the War came he _ went 
abroad doing relief work among 
prisoners, only to return to go into 
training at Plattsburgh. Then he 
became a Captain in the Fifth Mis- 
souri Regiment and went overseas 
as Major of the 138th Infantry. 
Twice he was cited for gallantry in 
action, and he has _ the  Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. In 1920 
he stood agaiiust the late Selden 
P. Spencer for the Republican Sen- 


*The other Davis is James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor. 

tThe other Davis was Jefferson Davis, 
incumbent 1853-1857) under President 
Pierce. 





atorial nomination in Missouri, but 
lost. The next year President 
Harding made him a director of 
the War Finance Corporation, from 
which he was advanced to Assist- 
ant Secretary of War. Since last 
Spring he has been Acting Secre- 
tary of War. His prompt handling 
of the “air troubles”—a request for 
an impartial inquiry, which has ex- 
tricated the Administration from a 
difficult position—is said to have 
been the deciding factor in his 
latest elevation. 


Tributes to Weeks: 


“The administration of your of- 
fice has been such that you will go 
down in history as a great Secre- 
tary of War.”—Calvin Coolidge. 


“According to the unanimous 
opinion of Army officers he is one 
of the great War Secretaries of 
modern time, ranking with Elihu 
Root. . . . In spite of my own 
promotion, I sincerely share the 
universal regret at his resigna- 
tion.”—Dwight F. Davis. 


MacNider. As one steps out an- 
other steps in. President Coolidge 
appointed Hanford MacNider, of 
Iowa, onetime Commander of the 
American Legion (1921-22), to suc- 
ceed Mr. Davis as Assistant Sec- 
retary of War. He is even younger 
than his new superior, is onty 36. 
Like Mr, Davis he is a Harvard 
man. He fought overseas, rose to 
a Lieutenant Colonelcy, and was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
‘Cross. Said Mr. Davis: “It is a 
splendid appointment.” 


Cabinet Changes. The following 
table shows changes in the Cabi- 
net since March, 1921. Only three 
members of Harding’s original Cab- 
inet remain—Mellon, Heover and 
James J. Davis. Besides them only 
Messrs. New and Work served un- 
der Harding. The figures indicate 
the order in which members retired 
from the Cabinet or died. Secre- 
tary Work was shifted from Post- 
master General to Secretary of the 
Interior when Mr. Fall retired. 


Harding Cabinet Coolidge Cabinet 
1921 1925 


State—Hughes 8  ........cccccssscsssssssscsesess Kellogg 
Treasury—Mellon _...... ..- Mellon 
War—Weeks 9 cccsrsvsse posensnenseosose D. F. Davis 
Justice—Daugherty 4 Stone 1........Sargent 
Post—Hays 1 Work wn. 
Navy—Demby 8  ccccccccccccsscscscssssescessesezeee Wilbur 





New 





Interior—Fall  2.........c....cccssssssssssscsseseeeeeee §«=©§ Work 
Agriculture—Wallace 5 Gore 6........ Jardine 
Commerce—Hoover  .....cccccccccsscccseessenee Hoover 
Labor—J. J. Davis ....crssecssserersoee J. J. Davis 
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THE CONGRESS 
The Old School 


Some 40 years ago down in 
Boone County, Indiana, there was a 
little schoolhouse where assembled 
day by day a group of pupils re- 
garded as rather thoroughly rough- 











SECRETARY OF War Davis 
Incumbent 1853-57 


(See THE CABINET) 





neck. A young teacher appointed 
to the school was regarded as 
eminently fitted for the post  be- 
cause he was six feet tall and 
molded well. 

As was to be expected, trouble 
developed, and the young teacher 
lived up to expectations by sound- 
ly thrashing one of his pupils. But 
the pupil, resenting thus having 
been beaten at his own game, 
started suit against the teacher. 
The teacher did not have any 
money to hire a lawyer. So he 
went into court and defended him- 
self. He won again. 

What the pupil did then is not 
recorded, but the young teacher, 
whose name was Samuel Moffet 
Ralston, began to study law. By 
and by he became a lawyer and 
pretty soon he entered politics 
the old school of politics, the same 
school from which the late Thomas 
R. Marshall was graduated, an 
even-minded school of men, not 
given to demagoguery, fierce in- 
vective and cheap chicanery. Con- 
servative and thoroughly regular— 
that was the old school. 

His first ventures in politics were 
not encouraging. In 1888 he was 
defeated for State Senator. In 1896 
and 1898 he was defeated for Sec- 
retary of State of Indiana. In 1908 
his good friend Tom Taggart tried 
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to nominate him for Governor. But 
other Democrats revolted, trying to 
unseat Boss Taggart. They dead- 
locked the Convention, which final- 
ly turned to a compromise candi- 
date—Thomas R. Marshall. 

In 1912, when Marshall was run- 
ning for Vice President, Ralston 
tried again and succeeded. It is 
generally admitted that he made a 
very able Governor. He helped to 
bring Indiana’s finances up out of 
a sea of debt in which they had 
been floundering for years. 

Ten years later came his sec- 
ond chance. He was nominated for 
Senator, as a Democrat of course. 
Albert J. Beveridge had just de- 
feated Senator Harry S. New for 
the Republican nomination. The 
disgruntlement of the New men 
helped to weaken Beveridge in the 
campaign and Ralston won. 

After that Ralston had few am- 
bitions. He virtually turned down 
a nomination for President last 
year, as the deadlock between Mc- 
Adoo and Smith broke up in the 
Democratic Convention. He _  or- 
dered his name withdrawn as votes 
began to pile up for him. 

This is the story of Samuel M. 
Ralston’s rise in politics. His de- 
parture from it was equally dig- 
nified and calm. Since early in 
September he had been ill with 
uremic poisoning. He recognized 
that he had not long to live; so he 
bade his family and friends good- 
by last week at his bedside in his 
Indianapolis home and one morning 
slipped into unconsciousness. 
Twenty-two hours later he died. 

They buried him quietly but 
with honors, at Lebanon, Ind., his 
old home. 

From the Senate standpoint the 
death of Senator Ralston is impor- 
tant. It means the loss of a 
Democratic vote, for Governor 
Jackson of Indiana is a Republican 
and will appoint one of his. party 
to the vacancy. Conjecture has 
veered in many directions, the na- 
tionally known names mentioned 
being those of Albert J. Beveridge, 
onetime Senator; Everett Sanders, 
Secretary to the President and 
former Congressman; Will R. 
Wood, Representative and Chair- 
man of the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee, 


A tat Gos 


Pernicious anemia laid its pale 
fingers upon the body of General 
Isaac R. Sherwood. For three 
months he struggled with it, as it 
sucked the life blood from his 
frame. Toward the end he became 
unconscious. And last week he 
died. 

Thus a career as remarkable as 
that of any .man_ who has 
ever served in Congress, a career 
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covering 90 years, two months and 
two days, eventful from its in- 
ception to its end. The mere 
recital of its milestones is epic: 

Born in Stanford, N. Y., in 
1835, the son of a veteran of the 
War of 1812, he was educated at 
the Hudson River Institute, Claver- 
ack, N. Y., at Antioch College (of 
which Horace Mann was then Presi- 
dent), at Ohio Law College. 

At 22, while still studying law, 
he bought the Williams County 
Gazette. He was admitted to the 
bar; he married; he was elected 
Probate Judge of Williams Coun- 
ty, Ohio. A few months later, still 
in his mid-twenties, he resigned 
his judgeship and enlisted as a 
private in the 14th Ohio Infantry. 
He fought in 43 battles, was under 
fire 123 days, was six times cited 
for gallantry in action and was 
promoted step by step to the rank 
of Brigadier General. 

Before he was 30, he had left the 
Army, and the war was over. He 
edited a Toledo newspaper for a 
year, and was editorial writer on 
a Cleveland paper for two years. 
He then served two terms as Sec- 
retary of State of Ohio, and in 
1872 at 37 he was elected to Con- 
gress, served one term but was 
denied re-election. Until this time 
he had been a Republican, but he 
turned Democrat. 

He bought and edited the Toledo 
Journal for nine years. He was 
probate Judge of Lucas County 
for six years. He edited the Can- 
ton News-Democrat for ten years. 

In 1906, at 71, he was again 
elected to Congress, as a. Democrat 
from Toledo. For 14 years con- 
tinuously he sat in the House 
cf Representatives. But in the 
Harding landslide of 1920 he was 
defeated. In 1921 at the ripe age 
of 86 he left the halls of Congress. 
But he was not done. Eighteen 
months later, campaigning with 
pristine vigor of mind, he won his 
way back, re-elected. He sat for 
{wo years more, and a year ago 
decided that he had had enough. 
Last February he made his fare- 
well address to the House. 

He denounced the Anti-Saloon 
League and the Volstead Act. At 
the age of twelve he had signed 
a pledge never to vote for a law 
permitting the sale of intoxicating 
beverages, but the methods of the 
Anti-Saloon League, he said, are 
un-Christian, “vindictive, vengeful 
and mercenary,” and “by its drastic 
methods of trying to enforce the 
Volstead law it has hatched the 
biggest crop of law-breakers ever 
inflicted upon a community.” 


On March 4 he retired. Last 
week he died. 


LABOR 
4. F.E. 


There has seldom been so much 
peace as prevailed at the 45th an- 
nual convention of the American 





PRESIDENT GREEN 
He pledged his all 


Federation of Labor which closed 
last week at Atlantic City* The 
only outbursts of any moment were 
outbursts of enthusiasm. Intra- 
federation dissension was conspicu- 
ous by its absence. Major develop- 
ments: 

Gompers. A memorial session 
for Samuel Gompers was held at 
which his associates paid him trib- 
ute. Said President Green, his suc- 
cessor: “As Washington was the 
father of his country, so was Sam- 
uel Gompers the father of the 
American Federation of Labor. As 
Lincoln was the savior of his coun- 
try, so was he the savior of the 
Federation in the many crises 
through which it passed. ... His 
soul goes marching on.” 

Wage Policy. In adopting a re- 
port on wages the Federation for 
the first time in its history adopted 
a productivity theory of wages. 
It has had “a living wage” and 
other wage war cries, but its dec- 
laration last week would seem to 
place the wage earner side by side 
with the employer in the effort to 
increase production—provided labor 
can get the benefit of the increase. 

Freight Handlers. By vote of 6 
to 1, the convention voted to sus- 
pend from the Federation the union 
of railway and steamship clerks, 
freight handlers, express and sta- 
tion employees unless it should 
abandon claims to jurisdiction over 
drivers and chauffeurs, etc., who 
belong to another union. The dele- 
gates of the suspended union, 
which has 160,000 members, threat- 
ened that their union would with- 
draw from the Pederation rather 
than yield. 

Gifts. President Green presented 
the usual gifts to Visiting dele- 
gates from abroad: watches to Ar- 





*The earlier sessions of the Convention 
were reported in. Time, Oct. 19. 


thur A. Purcell of Great Britain, 
Donald Dear of Canada and Ro- 
berto Haberman of Mexico; dia- 
mond stickpins to Ben Smith of 
Great Britain and Canuto Varges 
of Mexico; a diamond lavalliére 
to Mrs. Donald Dear. 

Healed Wounds. President Green 
succeeded in patching up jurisdic- 
tional disputes between the broth- 
erhood of teamsters and the street 
and electric railway carmen as well 
as arranging a truce between the 
plasterers and bricklayers. 

Coal Strike. John L. Lewis, 

President of the United Mine 
Workers, told the convention that 
the anthracite mine operators were 
mulcting the public by selling in- 
ferior grades of coal for more ex- 
pensive grades, and that the public 
had been lulled into a false se- 
curity. Said he: 
_ “The people have been told dur- 
ing the past 60 days, first, that 
they need not fear a suspension, 
and then that there was ample coal 
on hand. Foolish public men have 
created for the American people a 
fool’s paradise, and they are due 
for a fool’s awakening. If the 
mines were to start tomorrow it is 
extremely unlikely, from present 
prospects, that production and dis- 
tribution would catch up with fuel 
requirements before the coming of 
next spring.” 

The convention responded by re- 
solving that: 

“We approve the efforts of the 
mine workers in their demands for 
increased wages, improved working 
conditions and complete recognition 
of the union. In the name of the 
millions of organized workers in 
America, we approve their policies 
and extend to them the hand of 
fellowship and mutual cooperation.” 

Membership. By action of the 
convention a plan for a 40 weeks 
drive for increased membership 
was undertaken. 


Election. When in the closing 
hours of the convention a vote was 
taken on the election of officers, 
the entire set of last year’s officers 
was re-elected including President 
Green who was named President by 
the Executive Council after the 
death of Mr. Gompers a year ago. 
When the result was announced 
Mr. Green advanced on the plat- 
form and exclaimed: “I pledge 
all that I am, all I have. Here 
it is—mv mind, my brain, my body, 
my service—all in your service.” 

Resolutions Passed. The lists of 
resolutions passed was long and 
comprehensive, including: for jury 
trial of labor leaders tried for vio- 
lating injunctions; for support of 
no political party; for support of 
individual candidates im erder to 
get a sympathetic majority in Conm- 
gress; against Communism; for a 
labor life insurance comnany (be- 
ing organized); against Vice Presi- 
dent Dawes’ camvaign “to abolish 
free speech” in the Senate; for a 
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Federal Department of Education; 
for a Congressional investigation 
of the Bell telephone system; for 
abolition of the Railroad and Labor 
Board; for a Labor memorial in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
“in order to forever silence the 
charge that Labor is a selfish, biased 
and non-communal organization.” 


NOTES 
Holographs 


Last summer Dr. Charles Moore, 
head of the Division of Manuscripts, 
wrote to William Jennings Bryan 
requesting that he leave his private 
papers to the Library of Congress. 
A few weeks later Mr. Bryan died 
without having answered the letter. 
Last week it was answered by his 
wife. Mrs. Bryan declared that, 
as soon as the manuscripts had 
been classified and some used for 
literary purposes, they would be 
boxed and shipped to the Library. 


Copeland’s Letter 


A few weeks ago U. S. Senator 
Royal S. Copeland of New York 
wrote a letter to his friends. He 
invited them to subscribe to stock 
in a new corporation in which ke 
is interested. Said he in the let- 
ter: “Naturally it will add to my 
happiness if my friends are stock- 
holders. That will make it a fam- 
ily party.” But one of these let- 
ters was presented’ by a stock sales- 
man to a man who had never met 
the Senator. He resented the let- 
ter, especially because it was writ- 
ten on the stationery of the U. S. 
Senate. 


The irate citizen gave the letter 
to the Press. The Press pursued 
the Senator into far Vermont, 
where he was visiting. “Oh, yes,” 
said he, “that is true. I have be- 
come connected with the General 
Packing Co. and have written some 
letters recommending it to some of 
my friends. I regard it as a very 
good thing. They are making 
fruit concentrates. I’ve looked into 
it and it seems to be a very good 
thing.” 

Asked about the stationery, he 
replied: “I never thought about 
that at all. Anyway, I pay for 
the stationery, so it’s perfectly all 
right, absolutely legitimate and 
correct in every way.” 


Every Senator has a yearly al- 
lowance for $125 worth of station- 
ery from the Capitol stationery 
room. There he gets paper, en- 
velopes, pens, etc. (formerly also 
whisky flasks, whisky glasses, 
clocks, percolators, etc). If he 
uses more than $125 worth, the 
ever amount is taken from his sal- 





©Underwood 
SENATOR COPELAND 
“It seems to be a very good thing” 


ary; if he uses less, the balance 
of his allowance is remitted to him 
in cash at the end of the year. 


Few Senators use this entire al- 
lowance. 


TAXATION 
Cutting Again 


Once more the great public di- 
version and private pleasure, tax 
cutting, came to the front; for the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House assembled in Washington to 
draft a new tax reduction law 
for the Congress that meets in 


December. The lines of the fight 
were well laid down in advance 
of the hearing. Everyone—Ad- 


ministration and opposition—is for 
it. The question is, what and how 
much? 

How Much? The Administration 
thinks that the tax reduction should 
be gauged by the expected Treasury 
surplus. What this is expected to 
amount to is $250,000,000 or $300,- 
000,000. The Democrats eager to be 
ahead of the Administration be- 
gan to talk of a tax cut of $600,- 
000,000. How is it to be done? By 
the simple process of paying off the 
national debt less rapidly than at 
present. Every year a large sum is 
set aside for amortizing the public 
debt—enough so that the War debt 
will be paid off in about 25 years. 
The Democrats propose to pay the 
debt off in 62 years—over the same 
period as our debt funding agree- 
ments with our foreign debtors. 

The Administration plan is the 
plan of the conservative business 
man—to put the business quickly 
on a strong financial footing. The 


opposition plan is a demand for 
more dividends at once. The Demo- 
cratic plan will yield a larger tax 
reduction this year. The Admini- 
stration plan will make possible 
larger tax reductions in years to 


come, 


What Taxes. The chief provis- 
ions of the Administration plan call 
for reduction of surtaxes to a mini- 
mum of 20%, abolition sooner or 
later of the Federal inheritance tax, 
reductions in the normal taxes to 
benefit small tax payers. 


The Democrats propose abolition 
of many special taxes, retention 
of the Federal inheritance tax at 
lower rates, reduction of the sur- 
tax, an indefinite amount and _ in- 
crease of personal exemption, per- 
haps to $5,000. Different Demo- 
crats, of course, present slightly 
different plans; they have not got 


together yet. 


Inheritance Taxes. For some 
time the Administration has been 
paving the way for abolition of in- 
heritance taxes or at least to cut 
down the Federal tax by the amount 
collected as state inheritance taxes 
for each estate. A feature of the 
hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee was to be the 
appearance of a great number of 
governors of states favoring this 
movement. No less than 29 gov- 
ernors were reported to be in favor 
of doing away with the Federal 
inheritance tax. 


Exemptions. Among the first 
to advocate increased exemptions 
was Senator Couzens, the Republi- 
ean Progressive of Michigan. He 
suggested that the taxes collected 
on incomes under $5,000 were only 
a few dollars each, yet returns 
in this class made up about six 
millions of the seven million re- 
turns made last year. He said 
the revenue from these returns was 
disproportionately small to the cost 
of making the collections. This 
proposal was taken up by num- 
bers of Democrats and a few Re- 
publicans. Last week Secretary 
Mellon replied to this argument 
in a letter to Senator Edge, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, who had 
suggested it to him. 


He said that the cost of increas- 
ing exemptions to $5,000 would be 
$167,000.000 in lost revenue, that 
practically all the small returns 
were audited in the field by the 
local collectors and that the total 
cost of all the field offices is about 
$14,000.000 a year, only a portion 
of which could be charged to 
auditing small returns. He argued 
that the amounts were small for 
the tax payers but not small for 
the Government, and he believed 
it was well for the six million 
small tax payers to “have a stake 
in the Government.” 
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ARMY & NAVY 


Air Conclusion 


The President’s Aircraft Inquiry 
Board (TIME, Sept. 28 et seq.), 
headed by Dwight W. Morrow, 


concluded its busy hearings last 





ORVILLE WRIGHT 
the man responsible 


week. The list of men it heard 
was very long, the more important 
including: Martin B. Madden, 
Chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee; Orville Wright; 
Admiral §S. S. Robison, command- 
ing the U. S. Fleet; Brigadier 
General Hugh A. Drum, Assistant 
Chief of Staff; Postmaster General 
New; General Mason M. Patrick, 
Chief of the Army Air Service; 
Rear Admiral William S. Sims, 
retired; Rear Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz; Commander Richard E. 
Byrd just returned from the far 
north with MacMillan; Grover 
Loening. High spots in the testi- 
mony: : 

Martin B. Madden, The Chair- 
man of the House Appropriations 
Committee, pointed out that since 
the War the Government has ap- 
propriated an annual average of 86 
millions for aeronautics—and has 
almost nothing to show for it. 
Said he: si 

“I can but conclude that millions 
of dollars appropriated by Congress 
during the past few years for this 
development program have been 
squandered in a purposeless, mean- 
ingless, endless experimental orgy. 
Surely it is not too much to expect 
that the millions spent should have 
purchased more than is in evi- 
dence in tangible results.” 

He proposed spending $30,000,000 
a year to purchase 1,500 new aero- 
planes, supplying ten enlisted men 
per plane (cost of $22,500,000) and 
one officer per plane (cost of $7,- 





500,000), appropriating $22,500,000 
for maintenance of equipment, and 
$5,000,000 a year for flying fields— 
total cost $87,500,000 a year, pro- 
viding the military branches give 
up the aeronautical engineering bu- 
reaus, aircraft factories and ¢x- 
perimental stations, buying all 
their craft from commercial com- 
panies, 

Orville Wright. As Mr. Wright 
came before the Board he was 
greeted by Chairman Morrow with 
the remark: “Here is the man who 
is responsible for all this problem.” 
He urged in his brief testimony 
that the Government aid civil avia- 
tion especially by supplying land- 
ing fields, lights, weather reports 
and other aids to flying. He did 
not favor Mr. Madden’s proposal 
that the Army and Navy give up 
their experimental work. 

General Patrick, the chief of the 
Army Air Service, gave the Board 
figures as to the air establishments 
of foreign Powers as compared 
to the U. S.: 

U. S.: 15,000 men, with 1,400 
serviceable planes. 

France: 36,000 men (proposed to 
be increased to 43,000), with 1,500 
planes in service (proposed to be 
increased to 2,200) and 4,000 planes 
in reserve. 

England: 32,000 men (proposed 
to be increased to 36,000 men), 
with 1,000 planes in service (pro- 
posed to be increased to 1,600). Re- 
serve unknown. 

Italy: 11,000 men (proposed to 


‘be increased to 31,000), with 800 


planes in service and 830 in re- 
serve, 

Japan: 8,000 men, with 800 
planes, half very old (proposed to 
be increased to 1,200 with propor- 
tional personnel). 

“These are the most interesting 
figures we have had given us,” said 
Mr. Morrow. 

General Drum. -The Assistant 
Chief of Staff appeared to reiter- 
ate the view that the Army would 
suffer if the Air Service were sep- 
arated from it. He admitted that 
the Air Service needed more men 
and larger appropriations, but de- 
cared that it suffered merely as 
the rest of the Army from econo- 
mies. Said he: “The establish- 
ment of a separate air force inde- 
pendent of the Army cannot be 
justified on any ground whatever. 
Whether it be an air corps under 
the War Department, apart from 
the Army, a separate air force un- 
der a new executive department, or 
a third co-ordinate arm in a De- 
partment of National Defense, the 
idea behind all is the same and 
is equally fallacious in every case. 

“It means separation instead of 
union. It means divided effort in- 
stead of united effort. It means a 
dispersion of force instead of a 
concentration of force. It means 
aggravating our present difficulties 





my vessels.” In 1920 he said at a 
banquet given by the Lord Mayor 
of London: “I believe that if the 
time ever comes when the British 
Empire is menaced by an external 
enemy, you may count on every 
man, every drop of blood, every 
ship and every dollar of your kind- 
red across the sea.” President 
Taft had to reprimand him for 
that. 

In 1911 he went to the Naval 
War College at Newport, and be- 
came a scholar there for two years. 
He left there to take command 
instead of applying a remedy. It 
will mean aid and assistance for 
our enemies instead of their de- 
struction and downfall. It will 
mean defeat in war instead of vic- 
tory.” 

Admiral Sims. Like — Colonel 
Mitchell but in different manner 
and degree, Rear Admiral William 
Sowden Sims, retired, has been a 
stormy petrel. He possibly got his 
vigorous way of speaking from 
President Roosevelt, whom he 
served as naval aide from 1907 to 
1909. But earlier than that he had 
protested to Mr. Roosevelt (in 
1902) because his superior officers 
would not listen to him as he 
cried: “The protection and arma- 
ment of even our most recent bat- 
tleships are glaringly inferior to 
those of our possible enemies. .. . 
One or more of our ships would 
suffer humiliating defeat at the 





©lnternational 
AT NEWPORT 

Athlete, scholar, officer, gentleman 
(See front cover) 


hands of an equal number of ene- 
of the Torpedo-Boat Flotilla of the 
Atlantic Fleet. In 1916 he became 
Commander of the Nevada, then 


new. 
In 1917 he was Commandant of 
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‘the Narragansett Bay Naval Sta- 
tion and President of the Naval 
War College, ‘when he was sent 
abroad “with the rank of Vice Ad- 
miral, commanding the U. S. Naval 
forces in European waters. He 
held that post throughout the War, 
and for a time was in command of 
all the Allied vessels in the Irish 
Sea. His skill and tact were ad- 
mired by the Allies. Late in 1918 
he was given the temporary rank 
of Admiral. 

In 1919 he was called home and 
returned to his post at the Naval 
War College, reverting to his rank 
as Rear Admiral. An attempt was 
made to get him the permanent 
rank of Admiral, but it failed 
through Congressional _ bickering. 
He was offered a Distinguished 
Service Medal, but wrote to Secre- 
tary Daniels declining it, saying 
that in manv cases such honors 
were given without dessert, and in 
others not given when due. 


In 1929 he came into prominence 
again when he wrote to Secretary 
Daniels saying that the inefficiency 
of the Navy Department during 
the War had cost half a million 
lives and 15 billion dollars. 


The next year he made another 
speech in London: “There are 
some people in our country tech- 
nically American, naturalized or 
native-born, that are not really 
Americans at all. Some are now 
trying to destroy good relations 
between our two countries. They 
are Americans when they want 
money, but Sinn Feiners when on 
the platform. . . . They are like 
zebras—either white horses with 
black stripes, or black horses with 
white stripes. We know they are 
not horses and some people think 
they are asses; but each ass can 
vote; and one of the inconveniences 
of republican government is that 
U. S.-born citizens think it neces- 
sary to cater to these.votes.” 


In 1922 Admiral Sims retired 
but continued his propaganda as 
scholar, officer, gentleman,.for a 
better Navy and no bunk. Said 
he in 1923: “Press accounts of 
‘terrible atrocities’ [of ‘German 
submarines] were nothing but 
propaganda. German U-boat com- 
manders aided in the rescue of the 
crews and passengers of ships they 
sank.” 

So his testimony was expected to 
be peppery. He told the Board: 


Successive Secretaries of the Navy, have 
given lip service to the War College, but 
they have never adopted its product. The 
result has been very detrimental to the 
Navy, is detrimental now with reference 
to the air force. For many years the 
Navy has been controlled by uneducated 
and untrained officers—untrained in a mili- 
tary sense—who have been appointed to 
the most important positions. 


These men are earnest and honest and 
hard-working and able men, always ex- 
ceedingly busy di ing as many details 
as can be crowded ip @ working day. 
Their idea seems to ~ as the depart- 


ment necessarily has supreme authority 
over all operations, it should therefore 
exercise this authority in deciding a mass 
ef even highly technical matters in disre- 
gard of experts in charge on the spot as 
in the case of the Shenandoah. This is 
done in the ignorant conviction of duty 
faithfully performed. 

Concerning the kind of air force that 
would be most efficient in operation with 
the fleet, it should be one that belongs to, 
lives with, and continually trains with the 
fleet; and it should be trained in peace 
and controlled in action—that is, in bat- 
tle—by officers thoroughly indoctrinated in 
the tactics and strategy of the fleet, as 
developed by the commander-in-chief. A 
separate air force would, therefore, be 
impracticable. 

“You do not agree with Colonel Mitchell’s 
idea with regard to aviation?” 

“No, sir. For the reason that I have 
given before. I have great respect for 
Mitchell. He is a bully good fellow.” 


Grover Loening. An_ aircraft 
manufacturer then gave his opin- 
ion of General Mitchell’s charges: 

“You have had opinions and pre- 
dictions here some of which were 
almost as vague as General Mitch- 
ell’s. His opinions are as hard to 
pin down as a globule of mercury. 
What he says is of no professional 
importance, but his statements are 
cut out of the papers and sent all 
over the world. I know of some 
that have been sent to South Amer- 
ica, where we are trying to enter 
the foreign market. They have 
done a lot of harm. 

“T, for one, deny the inferiority 
of American aviation. What are 
they doing in Europe? The French 
in Morocco are using the Breguet 
two-seater planes, which are the 
same as those that they had at the 
end of the War. The British use 
the Bristol fighter, which was de- 
veloped in 1916.” 

General Conner. Another Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, a finance officer, 
Brigadier General Fox Conner, es- 
timated the cost of bringing the 
Army Air Service up to 5,000 offi- 
cers, 25,000 men and 2,500 ma- 
chines, as has been recommended 
by an Army Board. He said the 
money requirement would be over 
90 millions a year for ten years. 
He pointed out that 90 millions 
was more than a third of what is 
now appropriated for the regular 
Army and “all overhead.” The pay 
for Air Service in the tenth year 
would be more than a fourth of 
what is now appropriated for the 
pay of the entire Army. The cost 
of a separate Air Service he esti- 
mated as even greater. 


Having heard this testimony, the 
Board virtually concluded its hear- 
ings, and started to go over the 
675,000 words of testimony taken 
in preparation for its report in 
November. 


Shenandoah Investigation 


The Naval Board of Inquiry into 
the causes of the wreck of the 
dirigible Shenandoah last week con- 
cluded its hearings until such times 


as technical tests of the frame 
work of the wrecked ship can be 
completed. 


The testimony of a number of 
construction experts advanced the 
opinion that the Shenandoah was 
lost largely because one of her 
six engines, (a spare) had been re- 
moved to make room for additional 
radio equipment. It was contended 
that if this had not been done 
she could have escaped from the 
storm. 


Meteorological experts were called 
and were renerally of the opinion 
that there was no clear danger in 
the storm evident to those aboard 
the airship. Some thought that 
certain inferences of possible dan- 
ger might have been drawn and 
the course of the ship changed as 
a precautionary measure, but they 
could not be certain. 


FARMERS 


Fewer Farms 


The Bureau of the Census made 
public the first figures of the farm 
census taken this year. It showed 
that whereas there were 6,448,373 
farms’ being operated in the U. S. 
in 1920, there are only 6,3726,09 
a in 1925—a decrease of 75,- 
foo. 

The causes in the decrease in 
the number of farms are listed as: 
1) ravages ot the boll weevil, 2) 
migration northward of southern 
Negroes, 3) a series of dry sea- 
sons in part of the Northwest, 4) 
the consolidation of farms into 
larger units, 5) abandonment of 
farms because of adverse price 


conditions. The states showing 
chief decreases: 

STATE DECREASE 
Georgia 61,634 
South Carolina 19,931 
Alabama 18,520 
Mississippi 14,868 
Kentucky 12,115 
Ohio 11,988 
Illinois 11,536 
Montana 10,623 


In some districts, however, there 
were gains in the number of farms. 
These came about principally from 
the opening of new farms in the 
west, subdivision of ranches and 
large farms into smaller farms or 
poultry and truck farms or or- 
chards near cities. The chief states 
showing increases: 


STATE INCREASE 
Texas 30,387 
California 18,743 


North Carolina 13,732 


*A farm is officially defined as “all the 
land which is directly farmed by one 
person either by his own labor alone, or 
with the assistance of members of his 
household or hired employees.’”’ Each piece 
of land cultivated by a tenant cropper or 
manager is rated as a farm. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
‘“*New Era’’ 


Early in the week it became evi- 
dent that the Locarno Security 
Conference (TIME, Oct. 12, 1925) 
was drawing to a successful close. 
One evening Mrs. Austen Cham- 
berlain and the wives of several 
of the other delegates signalized 
that the event was imminent by 
demurely planting themselves in 
chairs on the sidewalk before the 
Palais de Justice, where the con- 
ferees were in session. Crowded 
about them was a group of eager 
Swiss, bearing fireworks; the ham- 
let of which they were citizens was 
about to become immortal. 

Suddenly a window on _ the 
second floor of the Palais flew up, 
and the chief foreign ministers of 
Europe announced that they had 
just initialed the Rhine pact and 
a sheaf of arbitration treaties! 
While candles all but showered 
the distinguished statesmen with 
sparks, Aristide Briand, Foreign 
Minister of France, and Hans Lu- 
ther, Chancellor of Germany, 
beamed out upon the multitude, 
with the consciousness that seven 


years after the World War their ~ 


countries had at last joined as 
equals in an accord for peace. 
Looking over their shoulders, 
Austen Chamberlain, Foreign Min- 
ister of Britain, waved triumphant- 
ly to the cheering crowd. -And 
Premier Mussolini, who had signed 
for Italy to indicate that she would 
join England in guaranteeing the 
peace of the Rhineland, appeared 
at the window for a moment. 
Within the room an impetuous 
statesman (unidentified by the ca- 
bles) brandished the initialed docu- 
ments for all to see. They will 
be promptly submitted to the na- 
tions concerned, and formal signa- 
tures are to be exchanged in Lon- 
don about Dec. 1. Since President 
von Hindenburg and his Cabinet 
approved the agreements by tele- 
graph before they were initialed, 
competent observers consider it cer- 
tain that the following treaties will 
eventually come into force: 


1) The Rhineland security compact 
among Germany, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Italy. 

2) An arbitration convention between 
Germany and France. 

3) An arbitration convention between 
Germany and _ Belgium. 

4) An arbitration treaty between Ger- 
many and Poland. 

5) An arbitration t~eaty between Ger- 
many and Czecho-Slovakia. 


The Rhineland Pact, which is of 
course the key-treaty, contains a 
joint declaration by France and 
Germany that they will never go 
to war again, and that they will 
arbitrate all mutual disputes’ in 


perpetuity. All existing treaties 
are to remain unaffected. And 
Germany agrees to apply at once 
for admission to the League of 
Nations. 

The present demilitarized Rhine 
zone, established by the Treaty of 
Versailles, is to be held forever 
inviolate by both France and Ger- 
many, unless one or the other shail 
first violate certain provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles and the 
League Covenant, which are cited 
as bearing upon the matter.* In 
the event that the Rhine zone is 
violated by either France or Ger- 
many, England and Italy agree to 
come to the aid of the attacked 
power in punishing the aggressor. 

Additional Agreements. Supple- 
menting the documents actually in 
initialed, two important understand- 
ings were arrived at: 


1) Frence undertook to guarantee 
the, arbitration agreements made 
between Germany and France’s two 
allies, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 

2) The Allies agreed to make a 
number of most important conces- 
sions to Germany in return for her 
good behavior at Locarno: a) The 
Allies will “recommend” (i.e., prac- 
tically “guarantee”) that the 
League, in enforcing upon Ger- 
many the military and economic 
obligations assumed by a member 
state, will not insist that she per- 
form acts which she would find 
difficult, dangerous or impossible 
in her present disarmed condition; 
b) If possible Germany, on enter- 
ing the League, will be given a 
mandate of some sort to adminis- 
ter (probably one of her former 
colonies); c) The evacuation of 
Cologne by the Allies will be 
speeded up, and the Sarre region 
governed less harshly. 

Significance. Mr. Chamberlain as- 
serted that the Locarno Conference 
has topped “the watershed between 
war and peace. ... If these trea- 
ties will not keep the peace of Eu- 
rope, nothing will.” Said M. Briand: 
“A new Europe must arise 
out of Locarno!” And Premier 
Painlevé echoed from Paris: “Ce 
jour est immortel!” 7 

For Germany, Herr Stresemann 
spoke as follows: “Locarno will 
have its deep significance, if it is 
not the end but the beginning of 
a period of confidence and co-oper- 
ation among the nations.... Up- 
right and happy we greet this 
great development for the peace 
of Europe.” Added M. Vander- 
velde, Belgian Foreign Minister: 
“The compact opens the way for 
disarmament. ... Certainly Ger- 





*Articles 42, 48 and 44 of the Versailles 
Treaty forbidding Germany to introduce 
armed forces into the Rhine zone; and 
Articles 15 and 16 of the League of Na- 
tions Covenant covering the. obligations 
of the League members with respect to 
making war. 


many will enter the work with full 
vigor as a League member.” And 
Premier Mussolini concluded: “Italy 
has signed with a desire to co- 
operate in placing the continental 
nations. on a basis of new rela- 
tions.” 


Other Comment: 


The London Times: “The whole 
treaty of mutual guarantee and 
all the arbitration conventions are 
built within the framework of the 
League of Nations. They are, as 
it were, liquid cement which is be- 
ing poured into the hollow places 
in the League fabric.” 


Sir Esme Howard, British Am- 
bassador to the U. S.: “The news 
of this agreement is almost the 
finest thing that has happened in 
my lifetime. ... Mr. Austen Cham- 
bkerlain has been working for it 
ever since he took over the port- 
folio of Foreign Affairs... It 
means hope for the future... 
brings France and Germany to- 
gether... and is a blow to Rus- 
sian Communism. . .” 

The New York Times: “It is not 
surprising that the French Prime 
Minister speaks of the day of the 
signing of the treaty of security 
between France and Germany as 
‘historic’. ...It was a bad day 
for pessimists ... .” 

The New York Herald-Tribune: 
“Here is a conference which has 
not ended in disillusionment, dis- 
cord and unfulfilled promises. ... 
These statesmen have laid the 
foundation of a new European 
structure... ” 

Chicago Evening Post: “None 
but the most daring of prophets 
would have ventured to predict so 
lopeful a turn in the Old World 
drama from the outlook which con- 
fronted us prior to the adoption of 
the Dawes plan.” 

Kansas City Star: “In the en- 
thusiasm of the moment .. . it 
would be a mischievous mistake to 
assume .. . that now war is abol- 
ished for all time. .. . The Locarno 
treaties if fully ratified, will be of 
enormous importance in stabilizing 
Europe for a considerable périod.” 

Berlin Tagblatt: “Germany, which 
two years ago _ was isolated, 
spurned beneath the victor’s heels 
and seemed the poorest ragamuf- 
fin in. Europe has today, while 
still lacking an army, become a 
factor of might once more upon 
whose friendship weight is laid 
and who must be treated with con- 
sideration.” 


Vorwaerts: “What was done at 
Locarno may be good or bad. Ger- 
man Socialists incline to the as- 
sumption that on the whole it was 
good. German Nationalists, on the 
hold that it was very 

ad. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


War on Reds 


Premier Baldwin declared a 
fortnight ago, before the Conserva- 
tive Party Convention at Brighton, 
that his Government would “deal 
strongly with any attempts to se- 
duce the loyalty of the nation’s 
armed forces.” (T1IME, Oct. 19.) 
Promptly Sir William Joynam- 
Hicks, eloquent and _ reactionary 
Home’ Secretary, persuaded’ the 
Cabinet to “deal strongly” with 
certain English Communists, and 
to deal at once. While headlines 
blared that Britain had at last 
begun war upon the Reds, eight 
famed Communists were arrested 
by operatives of Scotland Yard. 
They were: Albert Inkpin, secre- 
tary of the’ British Communist 
party; John Campbell, editor of the 
Communist Workers’ Weekiy; T. 
W. Wintringham, assistant editor; 
Harry Pollit, Secretary of the Com- 
munist National Minority move- 
ment; W. Rust, Secretary of the 
Young Communist League; E. W. 
Cant; Thomas Bell; “Willie” 
Gallacher. 

Of this group Harry Pollit is 
notable as “the ablest Communist in 
Great Britain.” At the Interna- 
tional Trade Unionist Conference 
at Scarborough (TIME, Sept. 21), 
he was one of those most instru- 
mental in rushing through the 
“motion of ¢ensure against the Brit- 
ish Empire,” which so alarmed re- 
actionaries. And it was he who 
cried that, because of the machina- 
tions of the Conservatives, “every 
inch of the Empire is drenched with 
blood!” 


In this “war” against Com- 
munists the Government proceeded 
with its usual circumspection. The 
eight leaders having been quietly 
seized and their homes searched for 
incriminating papers, they were ar- 
ranged in court and charged with 
“conspiracy to publish seditious 
libels and incite individuals to 
violate the Mutiny Act* of 1797.” 
It. is understood that alleged at- 
tempts by the Communists to un- 
dermine the loyalty of the British 
Army and Navy at recent man- 
euvers will be cited as proof of the 
prosecution charges. 


Shavian Pamphleteering 


As students at the famed Uni- 
versity of Glasgow prepared to 
elect their Lord Rector,+ no less 
a quipster than George Bernard 


*Passed to suppress British sailors who 
had mutinied at Sheerness and Portsmouth 
during the war with France. 

tThe Lord Rector of Glasgow University 
is elected triennially by the students, who 
vote in “nations” according to the part of 
Scotland in which they were born. Tech- 
nically, the Lord Rector is a member of 
the governing body of the University. 
Actually, the office is conferred as a mark 





Shaw drew his quill as an elec- 
tioneer. To the Student Leader, a 
pamphlet issued by the Labor Club 
of Glasgow University, he contrib- 
uted an article supporting for the 
rectorship his veteran friend of 
many Fabian battles, Sidney Webb,* 





SIDNEY WEBB 
His powers humiliate 


sometime Labor Cabinet member 
and President of the Board of 
Trade. As the two other candi- 
dates were Austen Chamberlain, 
His Majesty’s Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, and Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton, famed Author-Journ- 
alist, Mr. Shaw did not lack distin- 
guished targets for his shafts. 

Quilled the Shavian St. Bernard: 

“Mr. Chamberlain is certain to 
win unless he displays cultural 
interests and a knowledge of other 
things than the party game before 
polling day. . . . He is probably the 
ideal man for the job.’ 

“In wildest contrast to Chamber- 
lain is Chesterton, who by sheer 
literary force has taken the posi- 
tion in London created in the 18th 
Century by Dr. Johnson and left 
vacant at his death until the as- 
eension of G. K. C.... To make 
Chesterton Lord Rector of Glasgow 


*Mr. Webb and his brilliant wife (nee 
Potter) are the authors of a_ standard 
work, The History of Trade Unionism, 
and are probably the greatest authorities 
on municipal affairs in Britain and cer- 
tainly the greatest Socialist-economists of 
their time (Time, July 28, 1924). 





of honor upon some distinguished man. 
Former rectors have included: 
1474 Elphinstone, Bishop of Aberdeen 
1872 The Rt. Hon. Benjamin Disraeli 
1877 The Rt. Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone 
1906 The Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith 
1909 Lord Curzon of Kedleston 
1915 M. Raymond Poincare 
1919 The Rt. Hon. Andrew Bonar Law 
The Earl of Birkenhead 


would be at the lowest a great lark. 


“Webb, the tertium quid, is more 
unlike Chesterton than seems pos- 
sible. Chesterton would address 
two street boys, a woman and a 
baby as if they were a grand 
demonstration. Webb would address 
the biggest demonstration as if he 
were telling the boots what to do 
with the luggage. . . . Chesterton’s 
weaknesses encourage; Webb’s pow- 
ers humiliate. . . . Neither Cham- 
berlain nor Chesterton would have a 
dog’s chance if the Glasgow aca- 
demic electorate were capable of ap- 
preciating Webb.” 


It shortly appeared that in 
championing Sidney Webb as Lord 
Rector of Glasgow, Mr. Shaw had 
drawn himself forcibly to the at- 
tention of students at another large 
seat of Scotch learning. With ac- 
claim a potent faction at St. An- 
drews University* nominated him 
for their Lord Rectorship. John 
Galsworthy, famed playwright-au- 
thor has been nominated as his op- 
ponent. 


Son’s Return 


Rehearsal. In London the return 
of Edward of Wales from his South 
American tour was preceded by a 
series of quaint yet vital doings. 
British Life Guards in full uniform 
and mounted on night-black charges 
cantered bravely to Victoria Sta- 
tion, wheeled through its gloomy 
archway, and drew up with a flash- 
ing salute before a strip of red car- 
pet down which the Prince was not 
destined to march for another 24 
hours. 


Came two grave  silk-hatted 
mummers who marched with thor- 
ough-going dignity. Impersonating 
not only the Prince but the entire 
Royal Family, they quitted the sta- 
tion and seated themselves in two 
wagons representing the imperial 
landaus. Ceremoniously they were 
driven to Buckingham Palace by 
exactly the same route which the 
royal party was to follow next day. 


On the sea meanwhile Captain 
Hope of the British cruiser Re- 
pulse was putting on all speed at 
the command of Edward of Wales. 
The Prince, it seemed, had learned 
that one of the ship’s operators 
was in a hurry to reach England 
in time for his father’s funeral. 
Britons glowed at this new proof 
of their Prince’s infallible democra- 
cy. 

Airplanes swooped, sirens 
screamed, salutes boomed out, the 
Repulse steamed into Portsmouth. 
There Edward was met by two of 


*Famed Lord Rectors at St. Andrews 
have included: James A. Froude, 1872; 
James Russell Lowell, 1883; Andrew Car- 
negie, 1905; J. M. Barrie, 1916. 
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his brothers, the Duke of York 
and Prince Henry, whom he greeted 
with a cheerful “Hullo, fellows!” 
and by “notables” whom he would 
have dodged if he could. Came a 
train whose engine bore the triple 
cockade of Wales, and whisked him 
Londonwards. 

En route the Prince changed from 
naval togs into a full Guard uni- 
form, clapped a great black busby 
on his head, and allowed his scarlet 
tunic to be adorned with the blue 
ribbon of the Garter and almost 
obscured beneath a layer of the 
stars and decorations which he 
favors most. 


At Victoria Station he was met 
by the King, the Queen, the Duke 
of Connaught, Princess Mary, Vis- 
count Lascelles and the Duchess 
of York. Behind them waited 
Premier Baldwin and most of his 
Cabinet, the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don and many another. 

Stepping from his train, the 
Prince kissed the King’s hand 
formally, started to greet the 
Queen with equal formality and 
suddenly embraced his mother in- 
stead. 

Came the two royal landaus and 
Edward of Wales was whirled off 
through a drizzly rain and an ova- 
tion unprecedented even for him. 
On the balcony at Buckingham 
Palace his perennial “shyness” was 
again observed; many Britons 
would have pledged their hearts’ 
blood that his uneasy fussing with 
the busby was genuine nervous- 
ness. 

Said King George in an official 
statement: “The warm-hearted 
affection of the welcome given our 
son in London today greatly added 
to the joy and thankfulness which 
the Queen and I feel for his safe 
homecoming. His return marks the 
completion of his missions to the 
different dominions of the Empire, 
undertaken six years ago, includ- 
ing visits to the United States and 
South America.” 

Commented The Spectator, famed 
conservative weekly review: “We 
suggest that when the Prince has 
had the rest which he richly de- 
serves... he might strike a bal- 
ance between dignified isolation 
and the ‘hail-fellow-well-met atti- 
tude’ by attaching himself to some 
public cause ... [and] by the reg- 
ular application of his energies put 
anend to any false notion that he de- 
sireg to live a butterfly existence.” 


FRANCE 


New Formula 


Questions of financial policy 
loomed last week as the annual 
convention of the Radical-Socialist 
party opened at Nice. Before the 
ecnvention appeared M. Herriot, 
Radival standard bearer, to insist 


that France can balance her budget 
only by a direct levy on capital. 
Likewise appeared M. Caillaux, 
Finance Minister, to plead for the 
powerful support of the convention, 
in order that he might be given 
one more chance to balance his 
budget by “orthodox” means. 


It was recalled that these two 
statesmen have both wrestled long 
and unsuccessfully with French 
financial affairs. Six months ago 
the Herriot Government fell be- 
cause it had had to inflate the na- 
tional currency in order to carry 
on at all. As he stepped down 
from office, M. Herriot announced 
his conversion to the capital levy 
scheme as the only thing that 
could save economic France. 


Came “Wizard Caillaux,” as the 


Painlevé Government steppd up - 


to power, and attempted to work 
many miracles which have failed. 
His internal 4% gold loan which 
was to have absorbed the great 
weight of defense bonds and 
brought relief to the Treasury has 
not achieved adequate flotation. 
The Moroccan War and M. Cail- 
laux’s uncertain U. S. debt settle- 
ment have further contributed to 
send the franc tumbling down to 
22 to the dollar, and have caused 
Caillaux himself to admit that the 
Bank of France can see its way 
clear to facing its present obliga- 
tions without inflation, for only a 
few weeks longer. 


Despite such a_ record, super- 
optimist Caillaux blandly informed 
the conference at Nice that he 
had more schemes up his sleeve 
for converting or _ consolidating 
France’s internal debts and jug- 
gling with her allied obligations. 
He declared that he could not “di- 
vulge” his plans, vowed that Ger- 
many had tried a capital levy 
three times unsuccessfully, swore 
that he would resign rather than 
introduce it, and apparently ex- 
pected the conference to express 
confidence in his famed “Wizard- 
ry,” now wearing rather thin. The 
upshot of the matter was that M. 
Herriot, after imploring M. Caillaux 
tearfully to throw up his lot with 
the capital levy, negotiated a com- 
promise with the bald necromancer. 


As adopted by the convention in 
a resolution cyrstalizing the finan- 
cial doctrines of the mg | this 
new “formula” urges the Govern- 
ment to exact “a special contribu- 
tion on all forms of fortune and 
capital.” This phrase is interpret- 
ed as urging that interest pay- 
ments be suspended on all French 
Government securities and _ the 
sums thus realized used to recoup 
France financially. It is thought 
that a levy on interest may suc- 
ceed as being more “orthodox” 
than one on capital. For the mo- 
ment M. Caillaux has pledged him- 
self to the measure “as a mem- 
ber of the Radical Party, though 


not necessarily as Finance Min- 
ister.” Fe appears to have kept 
the conference from jumping on 
his neck and that of the shaky 
Painievé Government without ac- 
tually committing himself to any- 
thing very definitely. 

Frenchmen wondered if he was 
such a bad wizard after all. 


Red Fizzle 


Cries of “Down with the govern- 
ment! Down with the War in 
Morocco!” resounding fitfully but 
alarmingly through Paris, as Com- 
munists staged a very poor imita- 
tion of “a general 24-hour strike.” 
A few taxi drivers were whacked 
and mauled for not striking, and 
many more heeded the warning 
and “struck.” In the outlying fac- 
tory districts there was a bit of 
sharp mob-fighting for a_ time. 
But in general the gendarmes kent 
the situation well in hand: seme 50 
Paris Communists were arrested. 


In Morocco 


Said Marshal Lyautey, retiring 
French Resident General in Moroc- 
co, as he landed at Marseilles: 
“All’s well in Morocco! That’s all 
I can say. I am no longer responsi- 
ble for anything there.” 

Meanwhile Marshall Pétain was 
ordering his soldiers to squat down 
on their present position and wait 
until spring, when the present tor- 
rential rains will cease. Already 
more rain has fallen during Octo- 
ber than the average total precipi- 
tation for both October and No- 
vember. In the French sector, every 
road is a bog, every valley is a 
swamp. 


SPAIN 
Moroccan Affairs 


Spanish troops in Morocco occu- 
pied themselves last week with the 
task of strengthening their grip 
upon Ajdir, onetime capital of 
Abd-el-Krim, and_ consolidating 
Spanish positions which now dom- 
inate practically the whole vicinity. 

In Madrid, General Primo de 
Rivera was felicitated at the War 
Ministry by 20,000 admirers, upon 
his success in capturing Ajdir. 
Said he: “The Spanish Army has 
now wiped out the debt to itself 
incurred in a former generation’s 
unhappy Cuban War” [i. e., the 
Spanish-American struggle]. 


Ado pted 


To the 
unique honors. 


victorious come many 
For having con- 
quered Ajdir, capital of Abd-el- 
Krim, General Primo de Rivera 
has been rewarded at Madrid by 
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being adopted 165 times in a 
single day. The adopting was done 
at the Ministry of War by the 
representatives of Spanish towns 
and villages which wished to make 
the General “their son.” 


ITALY 


Cold Welcome 


Through Lombardy roared a 
cavalcade of motors that knew no 
speed laws, At the wheel of his 
own car Benito Mussolini swooped 
oer the Tessin Hills and down 
upon the Locarno Conference (see 
INTERNATIONAL) a scant 30 hours 
before it closed. 

Pale, haggard, he sought the villa 
of Joseph Farinelli, his wealthy 
friend. His bodvguard, 20 strong, 
was swelled by a cordon of Swiss 
police desperately uneasy lest he 
be assassinated. Secretly he _ re- 
turned the official calls of his dis- 
tinguished confréres, who were busy 
with the final details of the Pact. 
In these last-minute negotiations 
he took no part. With the fears 
and the aloofness of a Sultan he 
remained secluded until the hour 
when he must add his pen scratch 
to the others. 

When he at last entered the con- 
ference room to sign for Italy it 
is reported that the delegates 
greeted him with formal bows and 
stark official courtesy. This was 
made necessary by the fact that 
Emile Vandervelde, the Socialist 
Belgian Foreign Minister, had an- 
nounced that he would under no 
circumstances shake hands_ with 
Mussolini, whom he considers per- 
sonally responsible for the atro- 
cious murder of the Italian So- 
cialist, Matteaotti (TIME, Oct. 19 et 
ante), whe was the close friend of 
Minister Vandervelde. It was felt 
that a scene could be avoided only 
by invoking an attitude of rigid 
formalism on the part of all pres- 
ent. 

At the hands of the Press, II 
Benito received not even formal 
courtesy. As a protest against 
Fascismo’s actions in maintaining a 
strangling censorship on all Italian 
news and even expelling a foreign 
journalist from Italy, over 100 
journalists, representing a major- 
ity of the chief newspapers of the 
world, completely boycotted Mus- 
solini when he announced that he 
would read a prepared statement 
to the Press, but would answer no 
questions. 

When the Italian Premier saw 
that half the journalists were miss- 
ing from his “interview” he cried: 
“Ha! There is a demonstration? 
I hope they send in a petition. I 
have a big waste basket!” 

But no petition was sent in. 
Renito read his statement to the 
scattering of corresponden‘s pres- 
ent—mostly Germans and Italians. 
They reported that he seemed ner- 
vous and unable to make himself 


© Harris & Ewing 
BELGIAN MINISTER VANDERVELDE 
Would not shake hands 


quite coherent, although he read 
from manuscript. 

Descending into the lobby of the 
hotel at which the “interview” was 
given, Mussolini’s brow darkened 
as he found the boycotting journal- 
ists quietly staring at him, without 
making the slightest move to ques- 
tion him about anything. Folding 
his arms imposingly, the Dictator 
marched up to George Slocombe, 
fiery-bearded Paris correspondent of 
The Daily Herald, noted mouthpiece 
of British Labor, and demanded: 
“Well, how’s Communism?” Mr. 
Slocombe cut the Premier dead. 
Abashed, Mussolini murmured: 
“Then I have made a mistake?” 
turned irresolutely on his heel. A 
sparrow-like little Dutch  corre- 
spondent chirped loudly: “You often 
do!” Fliouted, and apparently 
speechless, Jl Benito rushed from 
the hotel. Later he sped back over 
the hills to Italy and omnipotence. 

It was recalled that. Mr. Slo- 
combe and Mussolini had known 
each other well in the days when 
the present dictator was himself a 
Communist. 


GERMANY 
“Brief, Appropriate” 

At Potsdam 74-year-old General 
Sixt von Arnim opened proceedings 
incident to the unveiling of°a War 
monument, as follows: “I have the 
high honor, which His Majesty the 
Emperor and King entrusted to me, 
to dedicate this memorial to the 
Guard Regiment of the Lmpress 
Augusta Victoria.... The chief 
duty for us all is the fulfillment of 
our duty and loyalty to the articles 
of war and the oath to the flag 





which we swore to His Majesty.” 

The General then unveiled the 
monument, revealing a fallen sol- 
dier with a clenched fist, and the 
inscription in Latin: “From our 
bones will arise an avenger.” 

A troop of the German Reichs- 
wehr was officially present. Pres- 
ident von Hindenburg in full war 
regalia arrived by motor a few 
moments later. After a representa- 
tive of the sometime Kaiser had 
placed a wreath on the memorial, 
the President did likewise with the 
words: “Your blood shall and will 
never be shed in vain.” 

Then, in company with Prince 
Oscar of Prussia, von Hindenburg 
reviewed not only the Reichswehr 
company but a parade of “Father- 
land Societies,” which are both mil- 
itaristic and monarchistic. When 
someone inquired whether as Pres- 
ident of a republic, he was not 
lending himself too much to a 
monarchistic demonstration, he 
pointed to the fact that his auto- 
mobile did not bear the Presiden- 
tial standard. That omission in- 
dicated that the Herr President, in 
the uniform of a Feldmarschall, 
was “participating unofficially.” 

For the Republican newspapers 
this was too much. Why, they 
wanted to know, had Defense Min- 
ister Gessler allowed the Reichs- 
wehr to participate, if the unveil- 
ing was “unofficial”? Herr Gessler 
declared that a formal pledge was 
given him that the ceremony wou!d 
be non-political, and stuck to that 
alibi. 

Said the Socialist sheetlet Vor- 
waerts: “The monument was un- 
veiled in the name of William II. 
The President of the Reich gave 
the representative of William II 
precedence, and participated in a 
ceremony at which the Reichswehr 
was incited to a breach of its oath. 
The game of Fe!dmarschall-today- 
and - tomorrow - President serves 
neither Hindenburg the man nor his 
high office.” 

The monarchist Press, for once, 
spoke softly. Minimizing the epi- 
sode as much as possible, they sup- 
pressed General von  Arnim’s 
speech; spoke of it as “a brief and 
appropriate address.” 


RUSSIA 
Relations With Germany 


At Moscow last week the Russo- 
German Trade Treaty (TIME, Oct. 
12) was signed by Acting Foreign 
Minister Litvinov and the Presi- 
dent of the Russian Treaty Nego- 
tiatiny Committee, M. Ganetski, for 
the Soviet Union; and by the Ger- 
man Ambassador, Count’ Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau, and the President 
of the German Committee, Herr 
von Kerner, for Germany. 

Consisting of 80 printed pages 
and 20 appended notes, the treaty 
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ambitiously sets out to regulate 
the whole status of Russo-German 
economic relations. Two provisions 


seem of especial interest: 1) Ger- 
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THE PRESIDENT OF PANAMA 


They planted machine guns 


(See LaTIN AMERICA) 


many fully and specifically grants 
recognition to the Soviet Foreign 
Trade Monopoly; 2) the Soviet 
Union guarantees’ extra-territor- 
iality* rights to German nationals, 
in accordance with promises made 
by the Soviet Trade Delegation to 
Germany. 

For the rest, the treaty contains 
an industrial property agreement, 
a railroad agreement, a commer- 
cial navigation clause; a taxation 


agreement, an arbitration court 
proviso. 

Russians, attempting to put a 
cheerful face upon the Soviets’ 


failure to throw a monkey wrench 
into the Security Pact Conference 
at Locarno (see INTERNATIONAL) 
declared: “Germany is signing a 
commercial treaty at Moscow with 
her right hand, a forced political 


agreement at Locarno with her 
left.” 


Winter Sunshine 


To Russians the health resorts of 
the Caucasus offer warm breezes 
and the winter sunshine which the 
rest of the world seeks along the 
I'rench Riviera. Thither, in search 
of such natural restoratives, set 
out Leon Trotzky, from Moscow, 
for the second time this year. 


Last January the Bolshevik Tri- 





*Extra-territoriality” (or, more properly, 
“extra-territorial jurisdiction”) is a sys- 
tem under which the nationals of a 
sovereign power are allowed to remain under 
the same laws and institutions of their 
own country when abroad, instead of be- 
coming amenable to those of the foreign 
locality. 
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umvirate—Stalin, Zinoviev, Kem- 
enev—triumphed over him, ousted 
him as Chairman of the War Coun- 
cil, disciplined him for alleged 
party insubordination, and sent him 
to the Caucasus “for his health.” 
It was recognized that the excuse 
was a trumped up one. By May the 
star of Trotzky was again waxing 
portentously. He returned to Mos- 
cow, and has labored unceasingly 
for the economic aggrandizement 
of the Soviets* ever since. At 
present he is thought to be on ex- 
ceedingly good terms with the Com- 
munist leaders, and can count on 
the powerful influence of Lenin’s 
widow. Hence it is generally be- 
lieved that Trotzky is now seek- 
ing the little Caucasus resort of 
Kislovodsk “for his health” in good 
earnest. He is reported to seem 
weary and to be aging rapidly— 
he who created the Red Army with 
the tireless fury of a demon! 

If he recovers his old vigor 
(and his physicians declare that 
there is nothing the matter with 
him that cannot be cured by rest 
and diet), it is expected that when 
he next returns to Moscow it will 
be to occupy a position vastly 
more important than any which he 
has held since his “banishment.” 


LATIN AMERICA 


In Panama 


Blood red the flag of Communism 
flew over Panama City. Rents had 
been high, wages low. Striking 
tenants and laborers swarmed in 
thousands through the streets, and 
frightened President Chiari of 
Panama into calling for U. S. 
troops from the Canal Zone.} 

Marched forth three U. S. bat- 
talions of the 33rd Infantry from 
Fort Clayton, five miles away. 
Commanded by General Martin, 
they proceeded to Panama City and 
dispersed the rioters with fixed 
bayonets. To fiery-hearted Latin 
Communists, who bared their chests 
and demanded to be stabbed or 
shot, the U. S. soldiers responded 
with proddings in another part of 
the anatomy and good natured 
jeers. As night fell, they - planted 
machine guns at strategic points 
and awaited further developments. 

Forth came President Chiari. 
After conferring with representa- 
tives of the landlords and striking 
tenants, who were being held as 


“prisoners, he found that their rage 


had not yet cooled sufficiently for a 
compromise to be possible. 

Sadly President Chiari returned 
to his official residence; invited his 
U. S. guests to stay and police 





*As Chairman of the General Concessions 
Committee, and later head of the Scientific 
and Technical Branch of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council. 

TAt the Pacific end of the Panama Canal 
are Panama City (native) and Balboa 
(U. S.); at the Atlantic end are Colon 
(native) and Christobel (U. S.). 












Panama until the present emer- 
gency is considered past. Declared 
satisfied U. S. conservatives: “Red 
flags fly at Panama, but the Amer- 
ican flag flies above them.” But 
U. §S. radicals grumbled. “The 
sacred right of revolution has been 
wrested from a_ supposedly free 


people.” 
Demoted 

Siamese courtiers wagged their 
heads sadly. King Rama, _ they 
averred, ought never to have gone 
to Oxford and come home with that 
newfangled idea of abolishing his 
harem. The late King. Chulalong- 
korn had had wives a plenty; and 
he had never had to issue such a 
decree as King Rama announced in 
the Siamese Official Gazette last 
week, 

Read scanners of the Gazette: 
“His Majesty, King Rama VI, when 
he promoted the present Queen to 
be Her Majesty was confident that 
she would carry out her high duties 
toward the King and country in 
a satisfactory manner. Sinze_ it 
now appears that she is incapable 


of so doing, she will no longer hold 
her high position and His Majesty 
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THE KING OF SIAM 


Courtiers wagged their heads 


has recommended that in future 
she will be known by some other 
title.” 

Certain cables have stated that 
“London is puzzled by the decree.” 
Bankok is not. The demoted Queen 
is childless. 
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Parthenogenesis* 


Feminism, Immaculate Con- 


ceptions, Democracy are 
Rhapsodized and Folted 


The Story. Save for Phaon, a 
love-child of 12, and an orphaned 
girl-baby called Deodata by her 
poetic foster-mother, the numerous 


survivors of the wrecked S. S. 
Cormorant are all mature women. 
There are an artist, a circus rider, 
a novelist, a harlot, a U. S. de- 
butante, a doctor, a mystic, a Ne- 
gress, many miscellaneous. Most 
are young, most are beautiful, or 
soon rendered excessively so by life 
upon the paradisiacal island of 
their Robinson Crusade. The ag- 
ing artist, Anni Prachtel, assumes 
the presidency of the Mother State, 
which, by shrewd conscription of 
mental and_ spiritual resources, 
soon luxuriates. 


In the absence of male society, 
feverish unrest at times approach- 
ing hysteria moves among these 
healthy females. But the mysteri- 
ous conception of a child by one 
ripe and ecstatic ex-servant, fol- 
lowed by a teeming succession of 
pregnancies among the other women 
(of equally mysterious causation), 
calms all and gives rise toa salutary 
myth about Mukalinda, deity of 
fertilization, who appears as a 
brightly burning youth; and to a 
satisfying religion under a female 
godhead, Bona Dea. 


Each year there is a season of 
mystical nuptials. The population 
of Ile des Dames’ multiplies apace. 
With Phaon growing into a hand- 
some youth, and in view of certain 
semi-authenticated episodes, Anni 
Prachtel and a few cynics remain 
dubious of the annual partheno- 
genesis. But they preserve the myth, 
and five years after the first crop 
of childen, the virgin mothers feel 
so self-sufficient that the disposal 
of male offsprings is an issue. Some 
are for Amazonian exposure on the 
mountains, some for the method 
that elevates voices and _ renders 
docile. Instead, compassion pre- 
vailing, an isolation colony, Man- 
land, is formed under Phaon’s gov- 
ernance; and here, while the maid- 
ens of Ile des Dames grow up in 
an atmosphere of chaste fertility, 
vestal visions (including a unicorn) 
and athletic womanhood, the boys 
become men, taming beasts, hewing 
forests, building halls and palaces, 
fortresses. and boats. 


Twelve male Light-Bearers have 
been introduced as accessories to 
the annual ceremony of the Temple 
Sleep, thitherto participated in only 
by Mukalinda and his brides. A 
rebel arises in Manland, demanding 





*Tue IsLAND OF THE Great MotHer—Ger- 
hart Hauptmann—Viking Press ($2.50). 


shares for him and his wild fellows 
in the rite. The Light-Bearers 


' themselves are infected with revolt 








GERHART HAUPTMANN 
“Foremost German poet” 


and there is a year when the 
dedicated maidens have nothing to 
report of their sleep in the temple 
save pleasant dreams. The maidens 
smell fraud and burn the temple, 
whose flames signal a lusty and 
welcomed invasion from Manland. 
In the orgy of innocent rapine and 
surrender that follows, Phaon is 
pursued, somewhat to his distaste, 
by bands of ardent maenads, toward 
whom he being older has _ felt 
somewhat as a father. 

With Deodata, now the detached 
Arachne (weaver) of the society, 
who is exquisite to behold and like 
himself a product of the Dark Con- 
tinent (Europe), he sets sail from 
Ile des Dames to seek the high 
destiny predicted in his horoscope at 
birth. One of his loveliest daugh- 
ters pursues him into the very 
ees, frantically lashing her zebu 
ull. 

The Significance. Here is an 
Elysian field of fantasy out of 
which one will flush any number of 
gorgeous poetical pheasants, sly 
ironical foxes, and profoundly philo- 
sophical serpents. Shakespeare’s 
Tempest is the most convenient com- 
parison for beauty of writing. 
Feminism, immaculate conceptions 
and modern democracies are the 
chief butts of satire. Such a book 
has not been written since La 
Revolte des Anges. 

The Author is thought of thus: 

“The foremost German poet of 
the present day.”—London Times. 

“Now that Ibsen is gone. . .most 
conspicuous figure in the dramatic 
world.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 

“It is as if the comic talents of 
George Bernard Shaw were com- 


bined with the keen tragic sense 
of John Galsworthy, the easy vir- 
tuosity of Pinero and the poetic 
imagination of  Barrie.”—(That 
caustic 100 percenter) H. I. 
Mencken. 


Gerhart Hauptmann was born 
63 years ago, son of a hotel-keeper, 
grandson of a weaver, in Salzbrunn, 
Germany. He mixed farming and 
school, until old enough (18) to be- 
come a sculptor in the art school 
at Breslau. He interested himself 
in the natural sciences and soci- 
ology, married wealth and built up 
a reputation as a dramatist upon 
plays expressing his revolt against 
social and artistic conditions in a 
milito-capitalistic state. The up- 
roar caused by his_ sententious 
eloquence paralleled Corneille’s pre- 
sentation of Le Cid in 17th Century 
Paris, and drew such attention 
that in 1905 Oxford hailed him as 
“Doctor” and in 1912 he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Liter- 
ature. More recently he remarried 
and built a home amid the towering 
crags of Silesia. 


7 . 


Mr. Glass 


Y’UNpDERSTAND—Montague Glass 
—Doubleday, Page ($2.00). Since 
Abie’s Irish Rose stole his long- 
rumbling thunder, not much has 
been seen or heard of the author of 
Potash and Perlmutter. Somehow, 
the Jews presented in Y’Understand 
(eight short stories) seem modern- 
ized, less Semitic than their fore- 
runners. Perhaps that is mere 
reography: “Blood Is Redder 
Than Water” (mistaken identity in 
a fight over women and a_ will) 
transpires at Rockaway Beach, 
L. I.; “Cousins of Convenience” (a 
comedy of clothes) hints at the 
annual hegira to Florida; “Never 
Begin with Lions” (cinema tribu- 
lations) is in Los Angeles. Abe 
and Mawruss appear at length, 
however, fond anachronisms in a 
friendly quarrel over “Keeping 
Expenses Down.” 


Mr. Huxley 


ALONG THE Roap—Aldous Hux- 
ley—Doran ($2.00). Not a very sat- 
isfying book unless you are either 
a passionate pilgrim or a fervent 
admirer of the sheer literary skill 
of slender, drooping, cynical Mr. 
Huxley. Here he is less cynical 
than usual, for he is traveling, en- 
joying himself, not trying particu- 
larly to be clever. In Rotterdam, 
Mantua, Siena, Munich, Monte 
Carlo, he idly employs his notebook 
to jot notes which will keep his 
warm coat of culture sleek and 
glossy. He takes the usual liber- 
ties—writing about his spectacles, 
the books he takes, Why Not Stay 
Home, ete.—but still he is Mr. A. 
Huxley, one of the more intelli- 
gent phrase-makers of our time. 
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Motley 


The Publishers Co-operate 
With the Set-Hunter 


Libraries go in motley nowadays. 
Even if you take their jackets off 
and abandon alphabetical progres- 
sion for a color scheme, modern 
books never give the orderly, for- 
midable’ effect of grandmother’s 
shelves (in the front parlor), with 
their 80 brown-backed Dickenses, 
the dozen buff-and-scarlet George 
Eliots, the two sizes of Tennyson— 
blue octavos, fatter and darker 
quartos—and the line of grey 
Jane Austens. In grandmother’s 
day, when book-agents and Santa 
Claus came around with complete 
sets, “novels” were confined to 
“the study” (where one’s uncles 
smoked their cigars) between Dante 
and Homer book-ends. 


Now our novels are in the rooms 
we live in, and it is the Bulwer- 
Lyttons, the looming Gibbonses, the 
dusty dragoons whose company 
front goes “A to And,” “And to 
Aus,” etc., that are relegated else- 
where. Decorators tell you that 
the broken lines and patchy colors 
of a shelf full of modern novels 
furnish a room discreetly. Obvi- 
ously it is so: there is no feature 
about them strong enough to de- 
tain the cye. 


Yet most people have the col- 
lector’s instinct and delight to place 
a new Cabell, for instance, beside 
its chestnut fellows. Four or five 
red Hardys in a row, with their 
gold title-plaques, give one, even if 
he cannot afford the whole set, the 
sense of having acquired well. The 
publishers try to be consistent 
about bindings, and beneath their 
blaring, jazzy trade-clothes each 
author’s works remain fairly ac- 
cumulable into sets. 


Indeed lately the publishers have 
found it profitable to put uniforms 
upon related portions of their het- 
erogeneous output and call these 
portions “libraries” in themselves. 
Early and popular was the “Mod- 
ern Library,” recently taken over 
from Messrs. Boni & Liveright 
by a new firm, Modern Library 
Inc., whose first offering is Jungle 
Peace by William Beebe. . ee 
Knopf’s “Blue Jade Library” of 
colorful rarities is nearly a year 
old and gleams richly now with 
The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer. 
“The Rogues’ Library,” got out by 
the Dial Press, began promisingly 
with The Memoirs of the Notorious 
Stephen Burroughs and The Buc- 
caneers by Don C., Seitz; it now in- 
cludes The Autobiography of a 
Crook. The Viking Press has 
started a European Library, with 
Five Oriental Tales by the Comte 
de Gobineau, and Strindberg’s Con- 
fession of a Fool. 


And of course re-editions, trans- 
lations and collected works are al- 
ways at the disposal of the set- 
hunter, J. 


S. M. 
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THE THEATRE 





New Plays 
The Grand Duchess and the 


Waiter. Elsie Ferguson’s appear- 
ance is always of extraordinary in- 
terest. Last year she did Molnar’s 
Carnival and saw it fail promptly. 





ELSIE FERGUSON 
Again she chose unwisely 


From the French of Alfred Savoir 
her new play is taken. Again she 
seems to have chosen unwisely. 

For yourself you can read the 
title and figure out the theme. Wait- 
ers and grand duchesses are not 
normally companions. When they 
are you wonder why. Alfred Savoir 
attempts to answer the interroga- 
tion. Only in one act is his reply 
amusing. 


Basil Rathbone (the tutor in The 
Swan) gives his usual excellent ac- 
count. Of Miss Ferguson the judg- 
ments were mixed. Some thought 
she did very well, others very bad- 
ly. Nearly all agreed that the 
venture as a whole was of indefi- 
nite consequence. 


Craig’s Wife. Women will prob- 
ably not like Craig’s wife. She 
was a possessive and deceitful crea- 
ture, whose whole affection cen- 
tered in her handsome house. Mr. 
Craig could not smoke in certain 
rooms. Mrs. Craig was forever 
following the maids around and re- 
making beds because of fancied 
wrinkles. Her husband was simply 
a necessary adjunct. He kept the 
house in operation with money, as 
the furnace kept it supplied with 
heat. He did not realize his help- 
lessness until one day he was sus- 
pected of murder. His wife lied to 


detectives and upbraided him cruel- 
ly. All she was worrying about 


was notoriety. Mr. Craig abruptly 
recognized her unhappy egotism, 
smashed her pet mantel ornament 
in the fireplace, and walked firmly 
out of her life. 

Chrystal Herne gives an amaz- 
ingly fine interpretation of this 
misguided female, Seldom will you 
see such arresting and authentic 
playing. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that her performance will not 
avail. A character so intensely ir- 
ritating and a last act so over- 
worded are not to the public taste. 
Yet the play has far more merit 
and a sounder purpose than nine 
out of ten that spread their wares 
along the various counters of Man- 
hattan show shops, 


Weak Sisters. Bawdy humor of 
undeniable effectiveness is woven 
through this entertainment. The 
ladies of the title are ladies of 
questionable occupation. Naturally 
it turns out that certain other fe- 
males of the company, of more 
pious background, are not entirely 
innocent. There is a roaring clergy- 
man to absorb many of the jabs 
of satire. A generally competent 
performance by a group of virtu- 
ally unknown players helps consid- 
erably. The author, Lynn Starling, 
is a playwright of proven skill 
(Meet the Wife). It is unfortunate 
he selected such a tawdry theme. 


A Man’s Man. There are quanti- 
ties of people who condemn a play 
because it happens to be unpleas- 
ant. Their idea of the Theatre is 
a place to go for a good laugh or 
a tug of war among the heart 
strings. The preponderance of this 
type of drama lover has killed 
many a fine play in its deserving 
youth. For these A Man’s Man is 
a good play to stay away from. 

It tells a cheerless story of a 
thirty-dollar-a-week couple. The 
husband wanted to be an Elk and 
the wife a movie actress—estima- 
ble ambitions in themselves possi- 
bly, but scarcely the be-all and the 
end-all of this life. There appears 
on their tiny horizon a smooth and 
sinister young man who will get 
the husband into the Elks and the 
wife into the movies. By the third 
act he has all the former’s mofiey 
and the latter’s honor. The hapless 
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two awake to hurl recriminations 
back and forth and to make up in 
blinding tears. 

An exceedingly competent com- 
pany, most of them little known, 
are concerned. Dwight Frye, you 
may recall; he is the husband. Good 
as his performance is it is no bet- 
ter than the rest. Viewed from 
every angle—except possibly that 
of popularity — the production is 
one of the autumn’s best. 


Appearances. A Negro bellboy in 
a California hotel wrote this play 
and labored for two years to have 
it produced. It deals with the white- 
Negro problem and is at times 
penetrating and moving. For a Ne- 
gro bellboy it is a brilliant achieve- 
ment. For a_ professional play- 
wright it would have been consid- 
ered crude and relatively unim- 
portant. 


Lovely Lady. Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams wrote a crisp comedy some 
seasons ago called Why Marry and 
was applauded mightily. He fol- 
lowed it with one called Why Not, 
slipping a notch or two down in 
entertainment values. This, his 
third, is pretty definitely uninter- 
esting despite his irresistible facil- 
ity for smart dialog. He deals 
with the not particularly novel 
theme of a father and son in pur- 
suit of the same lovely lady. She 
happens to be a lady not exactly 
young, nor too immaculate of rep- 
utation. Bruce McRae and Eliza- 
beth Risdon contribute generously 
with deft performances. 


Holka Polka. Continental oper- 
ettas are presupposed to have good 
music. Sometimes they are fa- 
vored with good voices. It was the 
peculiar perversity of this produc- 
tion to reverse the natural expec- 
tation. The brilliant voice of Or- 
ville Harrold is called upon to sing 
a score of rather ordinary quality. 
Assisting him was his daughter, 
Patti Harrold, of somewhat slighter 
voice and slighter figure. When 
these were not warbling, there 
were few bright spots, of which 
the humor was not one. 


Made in America. An Armenian 
by birth and an American citizen 
by choice has written a play. His 
play is not so popularly concocted 
as the plays of his countryman, 
Mr. Arlen. In fact it is concocted 
so rudely as to seem an amateur 
product. The plot follows an Ar- 
menian boy from the family mas- 
sacre in the old country to Ellis 
Island, through honest poverty and 
ultimate success. Made in Amer- 
ica is said to be a kind of rever- 
ent memorial by its author (M. H. 
Gulesian) to his own life and lib- 
erty in this the promised land. 
It is as sincere in purpose as it is 
unskilled in workmanship. 


ART 





Sims 

Sims—not the Rear Admiral 
whose likenesses adorn the cover 
of this magazine, nor the Seattle 
lumbefman whose name may be 
remembered*—but Charles Sims, 
R. A., portrait painter of smart re- 
pute in England, exhibited last 
week at the Knoedler Galleries, 
Manhattan. 

Artist Sims paints what he sees 
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ARTIST SIMS 
Few surpass him 


with glittering fluency. A. Lys 
Baldry once declared that “few 
present-day painters equal him in 
acuteness of observation, fewer 
still surpass him in mechanical 
skill. Although Mr. Sims’ work 
somewhat reflects the rhetorical 
stiffness of Mr. Baldry’s sentence, 
that is because he, like his critic, 
is a Britisher, and this quality is 
an immemorial part of the British 
intellect—an intellect never so pon- 
derous as when it is airy and never 
so supple as when it is hard with 
scorn. 

Epigrams are easily manufac- 
tured in synthetic prose; to pro- 
duce them in paint requires a far 
greater technical equipment. Mr. 
Sims is a masterly epigrammatist. 
Almost every Sims picture in the 
Knoedler Gallery flashes with the 
slim lustre of a dinner table witti- 
cism, but most mordant of all is 
the portrait of King George V. 

There sits His Majesty on a car- 
peted dais. Over his head a mon- 
strous curtain is furled with 
droops of golden cable. His crown 
rests beside him; a sceptre leans in 
the crook of his arm; a sword is 
propped against his leg; the royal 


*Addison Sims. 





coat of arms, painted on the wall, 
has the look of an automobile 
trademark. And in the stiffness 
of the paper-doll body under its 
innumerable ribbons, sashes, badges 
and magnificent sweep of falling 
draperies—in the exaggerated dan- 
dyism of the spindling white-stock- 
inged legs, in the pointed hands, in 
the dainty bearded face, burns a 
discomfort —the puzzled, enviable 
discomfort of the nouveau riche. 


In Pittsburgh 


When the World Series splashed 
to its rain-streaked, dramatic fin- 
ish on Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, a 
handful of distinguished foreigners, 
with rain spurting in gentle rivers 
from the brims of their felt hats, 
left the field and proceeded to their 
hotels having learnt for the mo- 
ment enough of how things are 
done in the U. S. They were in 
Pittsburgh with exactly the oppo- 
site idea—to show the U. S. how 
certain things are done in Europe. 
They had come to attend the open- 
ing of the Carnegie International 
Exhibition. 

The exhibition in which 13 na- 
tions, including (for the first time 
since 1914) Germany and Austria, 
is the best that the Institute has 
presented. From year to year Di- 
rector St. Gaudens has tried to 
take an impartial census—to substi- 
tute national attitudes for schools 
of art. 

France. A_ rare still life by 
Forain (painted in 1872) already 
mellowed by time; a strongly ac- 
cented brown nude by Derain; Ed- 
ward Vuillard’s comfortable ‘“Wo- 
man in Front of a Fireplace”; a 
curiously enervated drawing’ by 
Matisse; work by Ménard, Besnard 
Danchez, Le Sidaner, Blanche; a 
full length painting by witty Guy 
Pene Du Bois of a nude woman 
seen from behind while she peeps 
through a slit in her curtain win- 
dow at something in the next room. 


Spain. The best of Zuloaga’s 
costly offerings, “The Castilian 
Shepherd”; abysmal sentimentali- 
ties by Daniel Diaz; a Picasso 
which, attempting a Greek auster- 
ity, falls into a British stiffness; 
emphatic paintings by Ramon and 
Valentin de Zubiaurre. 


Germany. Nineteen pictures very 
varied, from 19th Century art plain- 
ly labeled “Made in Germany for 
Conservatives” to “Afternoon Tea” 
by Ernst Kirchner, wherein the 
tea table cants like a broken wing 
and the arches of the chairs leer 
with grotesque Gothic humor. 

Italy. An impeccable little “Nude” 
by Ubaldo Oppi of Milan, which 
won a prize of $1,000; reticent 
violence in a dreaming young girl, 
“Cinthia,” by Felice Casorati. 

U. S. One of George Bellows’ por- 
traits of his mother; a group of 
flashy and characteristic Sargents; 
“Spring in a New York Skyscrap- 
er,” a large bright canvas by Childe 
Hassam. 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


The Vanishing American. Anoth- 
er western film that adds to U. S. 
history as did The Covered Wagon, 
and gives in the process excellent 
entertainment as did that memor- 
able film, has appeared on the sub- 
ject of the American Indian. It 
would be wildly impolitic to prophe- 
sy that The Vanishing American 
will be as popular a film as The 
Covered Wagon. Only time can tell 
that. It is built on the same plan, 
acted (principally by Richard Dix) 
with similar excellence, and is con- 
tinuously interesting. For this, the 
very finest type of motion picture, 
there can be naught but eulogy. 


The Midshipman. A phoney pic- 
ture of modern U. S. life has been 
made at Annapolis with Ramon 
Novarro in the tead. In the days 
of its manufacture they thought 
that President Coolidge would hand 
the cinema actor his diploma. There 
was unrest among the politicians, 
and the doubtful honor fell to Sec- 
retary of the Navy Wilbur. The 
hero starts acting honestly but 
finally succumbs to the lure of his 
own uniform and overplays. 


Satan in Sables. Good old cinema 
staple is hereby rewoven into a 
routine romance of Paris. The 
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Your November 


Make a mental note to get 
Scribner’s at the next news- 
stand you pass, and ask to have 
a copy saved for you regularly 


Scribner’s 


Magazine — Illustrated — Now on the Stands 


A Scientist Tells Why; 
A Playwright Goes To 


College 


Edwin Grant Conklin 
now writes of the faith 
that is within him. 
* * * 

**Belief in a big man in 
the skies,’’ he says, ‘‘is 
rapidly yielding place to 
more idealistic concep- 


tions.”’ 
x * * 


Jesse Lynch Williams, 
author of the ‘‘Lovely 
Lady,’’ now on Broad- 
way, relates his adven- 
tures in obtaining an 
education in ‘*‘I Went to 


cluding a sizzlingadven- 

ture by Captain John W. 

Thomason, Jr., of the 

United States Marines. 
* * * 


’ All this and a dozen 


other features in the 
November Scribner’s 
Magazine, just pub- 
lished. The coupon be- 
low, properly filled out 
and mailed, will bring 
you, in addition, Gals- 
worthy’s new novel, fifty 
short stories, a hundred 
features, 
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MUSIC 


Chevalier 


In Chicago, at the first Sym- 
phony Concert of the season, Antonin 
Barthelemy, French consul to Chi- 
cago, mounted the stage, kissed 
Conductor Frederick Stock on both 
cheeks, made him a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. 

Other U. S. musicians similarly 
decorated are: John Alden Car- 
penter, composer; Herman Devries, 








musician, critic, gourmet, racon- 
teur. 
Ganna 


Garmented in the magnificent ar- 
rangement of silk and tortois2-shell 
she had bought to wear in her 
Manhattan debut as Madame But- 
terfly with the San Carlo Opera 
Company, Ganna Walska, soprano 
wife of Millionaire Harold F. Mc- 
Cormick, knelt in tears at a dress 
rehearsal while Tenor Franko Tafu- 
ro sang “Beautiful Creature, Why 
Do You Cry?” 

“And why,” added Tenor Tafuro 
in a rasping undertone, “do you 
turn your head away from me? I 
must see the tears in your eyes.” 

“Why should I look at you?” 
shrilled Ganna, her voice curdling 
the syrup of the aria. “Can’t you 
hear me sobbing?” 

“T have sung this role 500 times 
under the greatest directors in the 
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GANNA WALSKA 
“Why should I look at you?’ 


world,” shouted Tafuro, “including 
the great Toscanini.” 

“You, you...,” shouted Wal- 
ska, “I hav2 scng it 145 times ail 
over Europe. I went over the 
stage business with Puccini him- 
ee toe 

A member of the company ruled 
that Tafuro was right; Walska, in 
a rage, left the theatre, refused to 
appear next night. Tamaki Miura, 
famed Japanese soprano, was “sub- 
stituted” for her. 
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EDUCATION 





“Not Serious” 


“But your American undergradu- 
ates, when they talk about it at 
all, seem to discuss international 
politics, never national politics. I 
think that’s a very great pity, be- 
cause in England we students are 
forever discussing national politics, 
and planning the time when we 
shall be able to engage in them 
actively, and developing our politi- 


_cal preferences and beliefs all the 


while. But over here your stu- 
dents seem to ignore national poli- 
tics almost entirely.” 

One can almost hear him say it, 
the modern Oxford man, _ the 
“frightfully keen” British student 
of history and politics, the clip- 
voweled ex-President of the Ox- 
ford union, the fresh and lively 
standee for a Parliament seat from 
Cricklewood or somewhere. One 
has heard it often. It is quite true. 
It may be lamentable. It may 
be irrelevant. . 


Mr. H. V. Lioyd-Jones, good- 
humored captain of the Oxford de- 
bating team that is meeting 192 
U. S. college teams here this 
autumn, continued: “Your Amer- 
ican universities seem to be fresh 
and very invigorating, with a great 
deal of energy and spirit but stu- 
dents of the same age lack the 
maturity which is evident at an 
English university. They don’t 
take their problems seriously and 
seldom think constructively until 
after graduation.” 


Critics 

Miss Mabel Vogel, of the Win- 
netka, Ill, public library, seeing 
what a business it is for parents 
and teachers to find the right read- 
ing for the young idea, enlisted 
teachers in 35 cities to collect 
ballots from 36,700 school children 
and enable her to make out a 
graded list of 700 books to recom- 
mend her contribution to Children’s 
Book Week (Nov. 8-14). Telling 
the Illinois Library Association 
about it last week in Rockford, 
Miss Vogel told other. things she 
had learned: An Omaha boy, 
aged 138, after reading and liking 
Tom Sawyer, had declared: “But 
yet 1 think it is one of the worst 
books for boys in their mature 
age.” Of Evangeline, said a 14- 
year plade of Quincy, Mass.: “It 
doesn’t seem possible that a girl 
would walk so many miles for 
her beau when now a. girl 
wouldn’t walk one mile to see him.” 


At Wisconsin 

To the alumni and faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin, the 
mouth of a gift horse is not, as 
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it is for the University’s regents, 
a proper subject for Sguseaaiall 
scrutiny. Since the regents re- 
solved never again to accept “gifts, 
donations or subsidies from any in- 
corporated educational endowments 
or organizations of like character” 
(Time, Aug. 17), the alumni and 
faculty have held meetings, con- 
demned the resolution, prepared to 
act. 


The regents’ resolution was oc- 
casioned by an offer of $600,000 
from the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research at Wisconsin. 
Without making their self-denial re- 
troactive to previous gifts from the 
“lobbying” oil interests, the re- 
gents refused. Regent-Novelist 
Zona Gale filled a page in The Na- 
tion with their reasons, which 
boiled down to: the social danger 
of domination by wealthy donors 
and civic pride in the fact that Wis- 
consin stands fifth among_ state- 
supported universities in the size 
of annual appropriations, its in- 
come equaling revenue from an en- 
dowment of 20 millions. 


At Madison, faculty members a ~ 
peared before an alumni investiga 
ing committee, among them Presi- 
dent-Emeritus E. A. Birge who 
spoke for all: “Any institution that 
cuts itself off from these sources is 
putting itself outside the circle of 
important work.” 


In Manhattan, Wisconsin alumni 
drew up a brief of opposition to the 
regents. This set forth: 


That a new burden would be 
placed upon the state legislature 
and taxpayers in trying to substi- 
tute state funds for endowments. 


That other state universities ac- 
cepted such endowments profitably 
and without harm, like the $500,000 
medical school at the University of 
Iowa, the Hearst-given equipment 
of the University of California. 

That there was no evidence of 
impropriety in accepting gifts from 
Rockefeller, Carnegie and other 
funds, since they had never been 
known to dictate the conduct of 
schools they aided. 

That gifts from individuals and 
the alumni would be alienated. 
“Where does one draw the line. . . 
between tainted and _ untainted 
money?” 

That the teaching staff would be 
handicaped by the policy. that 
a falling off in research work 
would handicap local industries, 
that discouragement of research 
reversed a Wisconsin tradition of 
“fearless sifting and winnowing” 
for truth. 

“Has Madison, Wis., decided to 
stand pat with Dayton, Tenn.?” 


Mr. Tabor 


Death, some think, is a sort of 
tecitation—an “unseen” that you 
have been trying to spot through 
& somewhat rowdy  study-hour. 

ether you know anything or 
not, you have to stand up. Last 
week the grim Master of Head- 





G-E lighting units illuminate the streets in Stamford, Conn 


Fourteen. advantages 


Which of these advantages does 
your city need most? Good street 
lighting brings them all. 


1. More business on downtown streets 
2. More buyers from out of town 
3. Stronger impression of thrift and 


Your city may be 
interested in all these 
points, crin but a few. 
Talk it ovcr with your 
neighbors. Decide 
which points to call 
to the notice of the 
city officials. And tell 
them that the illumi- 
nating engineers of 
the General Electric 
Company will supply 
plans that have proved 
their value in other 


progress 

4. Fewer overhead wires 

5. Better civic pride 

6. Help for the fire department 

7. Less crime 

8. Safer playgrounds 

9. Prornotion of other improvements 
10. More industries 
71, Increased real estate values 
12. More sanitary condition of streets 
13. Improved traffic control 


cities. 14. Fewer traffic accidents 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


JoIn THE 
WORLD’S CLASSICS 
READING CIRCLE 


Send in your name and address with this clip- 
oe and we will send ycu, without charge, a 
ooklet containing cheice selections from the 
writings of eminent authors, and a list of nearly 
300 volumes of the World’s bestin literature, in 
pocket size large print. In addition, advance no- 
tice of each new volume, with an interesting 
sketch of author a book, will be sent to you 
from time to tim 
The World’s Classics are ideal books for read- 
ing circles, the home library, and for gifts, and 
a boon to travellers. Every bookstore is your 
base of supplies. Or from the 
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Ou Sheets & Envelope Flaps—Print Order Carefully 
STATIONERY reflects person- j}j 
ality and you will be de ated 
with the unusual beauty and char- 
acter of our fine quality “pad and 
new ‘process’ engraving 
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Write Today 


for complete details 
regarding our propo- 
sition for Subscription 
Representatives. 


Address a post card to: 


The Weekly News-Magazine 


Attention JOHN SARGENT 
Penton Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 





This sunny 


Wonderland 


bids you come 


E want you to come to Tucson. 

Here isthe West of yourdreams 
—the open spaces, the mountain tops, 
strange new sights, dry invigorating air 
and countless days of brilliant eanshine. 

Here children play outdoors the 

. year round. Lawns are green, flowers 
are blooming. Wintcr is unknown. 
Your first visit to Tucson will refresh 
you, renew you, invigorate you. Each year 
hundreds find physical regeneration in this 
Man-Building climate. For “nerves” p over- 
work, asthma and pulmonary troubies there is 
often complete relief in this dry, sunny climate. 

Tucson, modern plateau city of this Wonder- 
land, welcomes you. Town and Country Clubs 
open to visitors. Golf, tennis, polo, riding, 
motoring, Old Mexico close at hand. 

Winter excursion rates now via Rock Island 
and Southern Pacific lines, Stop-overs on a!l 
tickets. 

Send for profusely illustrated book. Mail 
the coupuu today, 


| TUCSON | 


| 
| Swnshine~Climate Club 
ee ARIZONA. 


Sunshine-Climate Club, 


10 OOld | Pucblo Bidg., Tucson, Ariz. 


Please send me your free book, 
“Man- Dui euiding in the Sunshine- 
Climate. 
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masters called on Francis H. Tabor, 
head of &t. Bernard’s School, Man- 
hattan. 


Say “Mr. Tabor” to any St. Ber- 
nard boy and he will answer me- 
chanically, “Mr. Jenkins.” They 
were joint headmasters: John Jen- 
kins, a brusque punctilious English- 
man with a voice that barks, an 
eye that explodes, and a mustache 
that bristles in a futile attempt to 
conceal the deep and challenging 
kindness he feels for all lads un- 
der 16; Mr. Tabor, a man who 
looked as if he might have sat as 
a model, long ago, for Mr. Punch— 
a very ‘tall, sanguine, athletic Mr. 
Punch, with a charm that made 
mothers ask him out to dinner and 
fathers put him up for their clubs. 


The boys who go to St. Bernard’s 
School are not old; they are seen 
about Manhattan, proudly wearing 
small red-and- blue caps blazoned 
with the school letters until their 
voices begin to get impressive and 
they go away to enter the second 
or third form at one of the big 
preparatory schools. But small as 
they are, some of them have sur- 
prising names—the names of well- 
known capitalists, famed lawyers, 
architects, actors, brokers. It is 
absurd to hear such names applied 
to inky insolence in corduroy. Mr. 
Tabor was aware of this; he 
showed it by setting rows of black- 
marks against some of the sleek- 
est platinum-and-roseleaf names 
he would stand 60-pound celebri- 
ties in the corner with their hands 
over their heads. And he was once 
leader of a club* of 10,000 boys 
with names like Doolan, Silverstein, 
Coveleskie, Giacomo—and some 
with no names at all. 

Although he was supposed _ to 
teach the grammar and spelling of 
the English language, Mr. Tabor 
sadly neglected even the most obvi- 
ous functions of his office. He re- 
fused, for instance, to teach 
Shakespeare. He merely read him 
aloud, with the consequence that 
the cadences of his voice echo even 
now in the minds of some St. Ber- 
nard boys who are trying to live 
up to their great names, and of 
others who, though no longer inso- 
lent, are still inky—passages that 
first troubled them with the knowl- 
edge that words could have a dark 
and magic sound. 


When Mr. Jenkins was “sore” he 
would bristle, shout at the delin- 
quents: “Owls! You boiled owls!” 
turned red and rubbed the side of 

Mr. Tabor, on the other hand, 
his face. He turned red quite 
easily, because of his heart—and 
because of his heart he suddenly 
fell last week while he was playing 
golf on the links of the Piping 
Rock Club. A _ frightened friend 
bent to hear something he was try- 
ing to say. With an immense ef- 
fort, Mr. Tabor sat up, his vaice 


” 





a blackening whisper: “Jenkins. . 
he said. 
*The “Boys Club” at Avenue A _ and 


Tenth street, Manhattan. Headmaster Tabor 
was put in charge by E. H. Harriman. 











RELIGION 


At New Orleans 


Not only a new man but also a 
new office was silhouetted upon 
the consciousness of the U. S. pub- 
lic last week. The House of Bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
elected the Rt. Rev. John Gardner 
Murray, seventh Bishop of Mary- 
land, to be the first elected Presid- 
ing Bishop of the Church. His 
election was approved by the House 
of Clerical and, Lay Deputies, 
which together with the House of 
132 Bishops, constitutes the Church’s 
Government, in session for the past 
fortnight at New Orleans (TIME, 
Oct. 19). 

This historic election and many 
other decisions occupied the most 
arduous week of the Triennial Con- 
vention. 

Bishop Murray, now eligible to 
the courtesy title of “Most Rever- 
end,” was born into a Methodist 
family of Maryland 68 years ago, 
and early developed a penchant for 
the Christian ministrv. But be- 
fore his education had been com- 
pleted, circumstances threw him in- 
to money-making and set him down 
on a_ bookkeeper’s stool in the 
Osage Coal and Mining Co., Selma, 
Ala. He rose, prospered. In 1892 





he was a banker, a broker, a poten- 
tial payer of income surtaxes. Hav- 
ing compounded with the market 
place, he 


was two years later 










JUST COMPLETED 
THE THOUSAND NIGHTS 


AND ONE NIGHT 


Translated from the Literal and 
Complete French Version of Dr. 
J.C, Mardus, by E. Powys Mathers. 


EVER before have these 

gorgeous tales been so 
completely revealed to English 
readers as in Mr. Mather’s gay 
and piquant translation, beside 
which all other versions appe-r 
heavy and labored. The 
Mathers translation bears you 
on wings; it omits nothing in 
the original; it is for the reader 
who admires candor in lan- 
guage as well as in conduct. 
Says the English Review of Reviews? 
“The ‘Arabian Nights’ have just 
appeared in a new dress. The new 
translation, privately printed for sub- 
scribers, is from the French of Dr. 
J. C. Mardus, and is the work of Mr. 
E. Powys Mathers. Jt is incom- 
parably the best we have ever had.” 
Upwards of 4000 pages, printed on 
very fine watermarked Bond Paper. 
Frontispieces in Four Colors from 
Persion Illuminations. 
Sixteen Volumes bound in Four, each 
64%" by 94%” by 2” thick. Edition 
eeredy limleed to 500 copies for 
America. 
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‘ordained priest of fhe Episcopal 


Church and sent as_ missionary 
along the Alabama River. At the 
turn of thecentury, Baltimore called 
him home. We ‘became rector of 
St. Michael and All Angels’, not 
far from the residence of the “best 
loved man in Baltimore,” James 
Cardinal Gibbons. 


St. Michael and All Angels’ has 
a record of bishopmaking, and in 
1909, the Rev. John G. Murray 
was elevated to the Bishop-Coad- 
jutorship of Maryland, becoming 
Bishop in 1911. 

Inspired by his business resource- 
fulness and spiritual energy, the 
Diocese of Maryland stirred with 
the dream of a $10,000,000 Cathe- 
dral. Six years ago, all was ready 
to begin, when suddenly the Bishop 
abandoned his dream, insisting that 
his diocese should first make good 
its quota for the missionary work 
of the Church. Again, in 1923, 
Bishop Murray yielded local aspira- 
tions to world sympathy, and pro- 
duced from his diocese a supplemen- 
tary fund of $180,000 for Japanese 
relief. 

Last week, in New Orleans, when 
the Bishops assembled in _ secret, 
few thought that Bishop Murray 
would be chosen their leader, but all 
knew the story of his devotion to 
the Church National, Universal. So 
after 14 ballots, during which 
Bishop Brent of Western New York 
and Bishop Gailor of Tennessee un- 
successfully divided most of the 
votes between them, there came a 
sudden rush of enthusiasm for the 
onetime bookkeeper of Salem, Ala. 
He became unanimously “Primus”’— 
an office in a small degree compar- 
able to that of Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Elected, he bowed his 
head in prayer for a long period. 
Interviewed, he said: “...a man 
feels a sense of insufficiency. I 
haven’t got over that feeling yet.” 
Said Bishop Brent: “We have 
chosen one of the most missionary- 
minded men in the Church. ... We 
can safely trust the affairs of the 
Church to one who has such a 
broad vision and such generous 
hands.” Fellow-Marylanders called 
on him, told him he was, since 
Cardinal Gibbons’ death, Balti- 
more’s most loved man. 

Bishop Murray will remove short- 
ly to Manhattan, where he will 
function, ex officio, as President of 
the National Council. His salary 
was fixed at $15,000, although the 
Deputies wanted to make it $18,000, 
and he is allowed $5,000 for ex- 
penses, 

Federal Council. The election of 
Bishop Murray was the more ac- 
claimed because he has _ never 
sought reflected splendor. Neither 
has Bishop Brent, although for 
many years he has been conspicu- 
ously in the forefront of public and 
ecclesiastical affairs in the U. S., 
in Asia, in Europe. If he felt 
disappointment at failure to receive 
the honor which many _ thought 
should be his, it was trifling com- 
pared with the disappointment, 
which he probably expected and 
which he emphatically received on 
the following day. 

The Episcopal Church decided by 
a vote of 50-50 that it would con- 
tinue to be the only important 








BisHoP BRENT 


“We must have unity cf the 
Christian people” 


Protestant body unattached to the 
Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. (A two-thirds 
vote was required to authorize unit- 
ing with the Federal Council.) This 
defeat of the famed Bishop Brent 
was a victory for the Anglo-Catho- 
lic party, which prides itself on 
the ecclesiastical tradition of the 
Episcopal Church in contrast with 
the ecclesiastically doubtful parent- 
age of the Puritan and other Re- 
formation-born sects. The argu- 
ment publicly put forth is that 
union with the “sects” would widen 
the breach with the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. This argument pre- 
vailed in spite of the two rebuttals: 
1) The Roman Catholic Church 
recognizes no cousins — from its 
point of view, not to be orthodox is 
to be heretical ; a miss is as good 
as a mile, ete. 2) The Roman 
Catholic Church is not antagonistic 
to the Federal Council; on the con- 
trary, it has shown great willing- 
ness to co-operate in public wel- 
fare. 

Bishop Brent put the argument 
on a far higher plane. Paganism 
is rising, the non-Christian East 
is threatening: “That we may be 
prepared, and that our children 
may be prepared, against a cata- 
clysm which, if it ever comes, will 
overshadow what we went through 
in the World War, we must have 
unity of the Christion people. We 
cannot, in all loyalty to the heart 
and mind of Christ, reject this op- 
portunity for unity. We will either 
have that unity or we will have the 
unity which shall come if we wait 
until we are driven to get her in 
agony, like huddled sheep, by the 
fierceness of the storm.” 

But the issue was turned aside. 
Bishop Gailor said that some of the 
ehurches in the Council were 
“hindering the cause of Christ.” 
Bishop Johnson called the Federal 
Council a “visionary experiment.” 
Bishop Brent was left with” his 


Straight from the 
sea, and at 
HALF 

the 
cost 






way to 
get flesh 


LOBSTER 


FOL -KS, here’s a real seashore 

treat! Let me send ycu some 
of the finest lobster you’ve ever 
tasted, right out of the sea—fresh 
from the rocky island of Freeport, 
where the best lobster in the world 
comes from. I immediately pack 
just the crisp, tender, whole-claw 
and body pieces of solid meat—all 
shells and waste removed—so as to 
retain all the wonderful deep-sea 
flavor. Each package contains all 
the good meat of two pounds of 
lobster in the shell, and when you 
figure that lobster in the shell costs 
from 80c to $1.00 a pound, you see 
that my lobster really costs much 
LESS THAN HALF for what you 


actually eat. 
FREE Lobster Sandwich Filling 


I want you to try my deep-sea lobster 
at my own expense. And if you act 
quickly, I'll include FREE a 35c can of 
Lobster Sandwich Filling, my wonder- 
ful new spread for bread or crackers. 





Send No Money 


Just mail the coupon or a letter and 
I’ll send you, prepaid, 6 packages of my 
fresh lobster, and the FREE can of Lobster 
Sandwich Filling. Try my lobster and if 
not absolutely satisfied send the rest back 
at my expense within 10 days and you owe 
me nothing. Otherwise just send me $3.95 
in full payment. But send no money now. 
Just mail the coupon below or write. 
FRANK E. DAVIS, Pres. Frank E. 
Davis Fish Co., 261 Central Wharf, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Frank E. Davis Fish Co., 
261 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Davis: Send me, all charges prepaid 
(east of Kansas), one case of 6 packages of your 
fresh packed Lobster, each package enough for 2 
or 3 persons, and FREE can of Lobster Sandwich 


Filling. I will try one package, and if not pleased I 
will return the rest to you and pay nothing. Other- 
wise I’ll send you $3.95 within 10 days. 
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burning emotions, his rejected ideal. 

Divorce. The Rev. Caleb R. Stet- 
son, rector of famed Trinity 
Church, was one of several alarmed 
Manhattan divines who desired 
drastic action to check divorces. 
The Church now refuses to re- 
marry the guilty party in divorce. 
Dr. Stetson proposed that the in- 
nocent party should also be barred 
from this service of the Church. 
The proposal was rejected. Said 
Dr. Percy Kammerer of Pittsburgh: 
“This resolution is unsound, un- 
scientific; it evades the issue. It 
is negative, punitive, retributive.” 

Burial. A proposal to the con- 
trary, it was decided to continue 
to refuse Christian burial to sui- 
cides, excommunicates and unbap- 
tized infants. 

Black Letter Saints. So far as 
there has been any conflict between 
High Church and Low Church men, 
the former have had slightly the 
better of it. But on one matter they 
were soundly defeated. They pro- 
posed to introduce into the Prayer 
Book 54 saints to be named in 
black type. (Undisputed saints are 
in red.) George W. Wickersham, 
led the attack, riding a _ gentle 
horse of ridicule. The Rev. O. T. 
Porcher animadverted that St. 
George was only Pagan Perseus dis- 
guised, that there was no reason 
for believing St. Anne to be the 
Mother of Mary, that St. Gregory 
(first Pope to wield temporal 


Time to Re-tire? 
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FISK 


There is a Fisk Tire for every car, every road 
Quality beyond question 


and every purse. 
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power) had descended to means 
of doubtful morality—in short, the 
Prayer Book should not be opened 
to “perpetuation of myths and re- 
vamping of old legends.” In vain 
did Toassivative George Graig Stew- 
art picture the joys with which 
the Scandinavian immigrant greeted 
the picture of St. Ansgarius which 
Dr. Stewart hung in his Evanston 
Church. 

Deposition. Prior to the election 
of Bishop Murray, the Presiding 
Bishop of the Church was the 
Senior, The Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Tal- 
bot of Pennsylvania. Standing be- 
fore the bishop’s throne in St. 
Paul’s Church, facing 16 other 
bishops, he intoned: “I now direct 
my chaplain to call Bishop William 
Montgomery Brown.” 

Silence. 

Voice: “Bishop William Mont- 
gomery Brown.” 

Silence. 

Voice: “Bishop William Mont- 
gomery Brown.” 

There being only the answer of 
silence, Bishop Talbot pronounced 
the long, legislative words which 
deposed the absentee from the 
rank of bishop. 

Thus passed the first deposition 
for heresy in the Church’s history: 
Pitiable, childish, old, “Bad Bishop 
Brown” received the news at his 
hotel, muttering meaningless op- 
timisms, 
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Institutional 


When advertising Was very 
young, nearly every advertisement 
envisaged a direct, immediate sale. 
The prospect was urged to remove 
his pimples at once. Now it is 
otherwise. Advertising is primar- 
ily engaged in influencing public 
opinion, slowly, subtly. And in 
this way advertising has become a 
tool of all human design. 

There is, in Pittsburgh, a devout 
Catholic layman of prosperous busi- 
ness. He desires to do something 
for and about his religion. He 
would create sympathetic under- 
standing for a religion which he 
supposes is grossly misunderstood. 
He would, so far as in him lieth, 
win souls, 

He purchased last week in The 
New York Times a_ space about 
four inches wide, two and a half 
inches deep—technically 70 agate 
lines valued at about $1.20 per line, 
or a total of $84.00. He bought 
it day after day—in accordance 
with the advertising principle of 
“cumulative effect.” And this is 
what he said one day: 


A CATHOLIC REMOVES HIS 
HAT 


When passing a Catholic Church, as a 
mark of respect and honor to God who 
really and truly dwells therein, just 
as he, like every good American, re- 
moves his hat in respect and honor to 
the flag passing by. 


THE FATHER OF AMERICAN SHORT- 
HAND, THOMAS LLOYD, WAS A 
CATHOLIC 


These advertisements inserted daily 
and paid for by a native Pittsburgh 
Catholic business man who believes in 
his religion. 

On successive days, he reminded 
the public that Columbus discov- 
ered America, that Columbus and 
Queen Isabella were Catholics, that 
his ship bore a sacred name, Santa 
Maria. 

Respect for the Catholic Church 
was also claimed because Cardinal 
Mezzofanti was “the world’s great- 
est linguist,” because Naturalist 
Fabre was a Catholic. 

And then, to overcome one of 
the “resistances” to Catholicism he 
printed this 2 x 4 essay: 


SCANDAL 


Christ never guaranteed that His 
Church would be free of scandals; but 
He did guarantee that it would not teach 
error. There were grave scandals in 
the Church in the time of Christ. Judas 
was a thief, as well as a traitor and 
a suicide. Peter was a perjurer, James 
and John quarreled, and so did Peter 
and Paul. All Catholics readily admit 
the Catholic Church needed houseclean- 
ing in the 16th century, but the Re- 
formers set about, not to clean the 
house, but to dynamite it. If a child 
has a dirty face you do not kill it; 
you wash its face. But in spite of the 
unholy lives of many Catholics, in the 
16th and all other centuries, the Catho- 
lic Church never has taught, does not 
now, and never will, teach error. Con- 
sult your Bible (Matt. 28, 20). And lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. 


It is a commonplace of adver- 
tising that to be successful one 
must be sincere, The Pittsburgh- 
er’s institutional advertising argues 
sincerity at least, 
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Multiplex Radio 


U. S. Navy officials, visiting last 
fortnight at Gloucester, Mass., were 
treated to a demonstration remark- 
able even in this radio age. In the 
laboratory of John Hays Ham- 
mond Jr., they beheld that young 
wizard (aged 37) transmit eight 
radio messages simultaneously up- 
on a single ether wave and receive 
them again, all separate and dis- 
tinct, using single sending and re- 
ceiving instruments at both ends 
of his operation. 


A year ago (TIME, July 28, 1924), 
Wizard Hammond made this dem- 
onstration before the Italian Gov- 
ernment when he was winding up 
his deal with Premier Mussolini 
and the Marconi interests for a 
joint monopoly of Italian radio. 
Italy applauded but the inventor 
came home to perfect his work and 
offer it for purchase to the U. S. 


The Multiplex System. Upon a 
10-metre “carrier” wave, Mr. Ham- 
mond’s multiplex sending instru- 
ment impresses modulations, much 
as a locksmith files teeth in a blank 
key. A set of eight modulations 
goes out with each compound sig- 
nal of the set of eight messages. 
Physically, these modulations con- 
sist in alterations of the length 
of the carrier wave by fractions 
of a centimetre (down to 9.984 m., 
up to 10.016 m.). In the instru- 
ment that receives the multiplex or 
“scrambled” messages, one circuit 
is made sensitive to the carrier 
wave, other circuits to specific 
modulations thereon; much as the 
slot of a lock receives a_ key’s 
blade and the tumblers are touched 
by the key’s teeth. 

The Significance is manifold. The 
spectrum of radio-carrying ether 
vibrations is, like the light spec- 
trum, definitely limited in extent. 
Commercial broadcasting in the U. S. 
has utilized all the higher wave 
lengths, which, to avoid interfer- 
ence between stations, must be 
spaced about eight metres apart. 
So loaded is the air that identical 
wave-lengths have already had to 
be assigned to pairs of stations, 
the one remaining silent during the 
other’s program. At U. S. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover’s radio 
conference, called for early next 
month, wave-congestion will be the 
principal problem discussed. 

On the short end of the radio 
spectrum, interference between the 
waves is avoidable through propor- 
tionately shorter spacing. Where 
only 12 stations could operate in a 
100-metre range of the upper scale, 
many times that number can 
accommodated by the first 100 me- 
tres of the lower scale. This fact, 
together with economy of power 
consumption and the proven super- 
iority of short waves in penetrat- 
ing belts of static, is what has led 
to exploration of the short-wave 
field. The Hammond system prom- 
ises to multiply the multiple possi- 
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oN R. ELDRIDGE R. JOHNSON, President of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, knows tone quality as few people are privileged 
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bilities of this field, by 8 at least, 
probably by a higher number. It 
means for radio what the discovery 
that many simultaneous messages 
could be sent over one wire, meant 
for telegraphy and _ telephony. 


the U. S. Air Maintenance Confer- 
ence at Mitchel Field, L. I. Said 
Engineer Bissell: 


“Engineering tests have proved 
that electrically welded joints in 
structural steel are much stronger 
than riveted joints. The advance- 
ment in electric welding is making 
possible the use of the process on 
a large as well as a small scale. 
Only a few further steps in this 


Rivets 


Apartment-dwellers, nerve- 


racked office workers, pedestrians 
in city streets and all men with 
sensitive tympanums, pricked their 
ears to words of Engineer A. G. 
Bissell, speaking last week before 


advancement are needed before it 
will be practicable to build rivetless 
skyscrapers, thereby silencing the 
nerve-racking noise of the air ham- 
mer. 
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Leo Diegel 


wears 


French, Shriner 
© Urner 


Golf Shoes 


Mr. Diegel — Canadian 
National Ch- mpion—ap- 
preciates the important 
part that golf shoes play 
in making or marrinz 
your score. 
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He demands the security of 
“stance” that an all leather 
spiked shoe gives; he demands 
the maximum of easy comfort; 
he wants the neat appearance 
and perfect fitting style lines 
of street shoes; he wants shoes 
that keep their shape and give 
him extra mileage. 
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= He finds all these qualities in 
‘French, Shriner & Urner golf 
shoes. 


What more can you ask‘of a 
golf shoe? ~ : 


On request to Golf Dept.; 61 


Meicher St., Boston, we will 
gladly send a folder showing 
several models equipped with 
this sole. 
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Record Day 


The ticker chattered and clucked 
like a thing gone daft—it tripped 
itself up and jumpled its furious 
jargon as if it had an impedient 
of speech—yet all day long it was 
slow. When the ticker is even a 
minute slow it means that an un- 
usually heavy lot of trading is 
being done. On Friday of last 
week it was from eight to twenty 
minutes slow all the time. When 
the bell rang 2,684,907 shares had 
been bought and sold—the second 
largest day’s trading in the his- 
tory of the Stock Exchange, and 
the highest total since the historic 
“peace leak” on Dec. 21, 1916, 
brought a turnover of 3,048,925 
shares. 

The reasons? Innumerable, inter- 
locked and complicated; partly the 
successful conclusion of the Lo- 
earno Conference (see Page 11), 
partly the result of extraordinary 
rumors of an enormous merger in 
the automobile industry; partly a 
mechanical culmination of the last 
feverish weeks—the interest of J. 
P. Morgan & Co. in U. S. Steel 
and General Motors; the eagerness 
of the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker for over half 
the stocks listed by the Exchange. 

During the day a member’s seat 
was sold at the record price of 
$126,000. 
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Fur Trade 


In summer and early fall the fur 
trade prepares for the winter sea- 
son. 

In the New York market during 
the past fortnight nearly 11,000 
skins of house cats, among other 
items, changed hands in one day. 
Black cat pelts from Holland sold 
for as much as $1:02 each. For 
civet cats, even higher prices ruled; 
“Nos. 1 and 2 Iowa” reached $1.20, 
and “ringtail cat’ rose to $3.50. 

More varied were the offerings 
of “sundry cat,” aggregating about 
25,000 skins in one day. Russian 
cat went for $2.00, leopard cat as 
high as $1.70, Hungarian cat at 
$1.40, spotted cat at $1.30. 

Althougl. most of the furriers’ 
dealings, judged by bulk, seem to 
have been in cat fur, the pelts of 
other animals also came upon the 
block, including black bear, grizzly 
bear, polar bear, ocelot, wolf, Cana- 
dian baum marten, Japanese mar- 
ten, cross fox, fisher, flying squir- 
rel, Chinese weasel, pahmi and 
Gold Coast monkey. 


Rubber 


Between Sierra Leone and the 
Ivory Coast, there stretches 350 
miles of junglous coastline. Back 
of it, for some 200 miles into the 
interior of Africa, there are great 
jungles, and 2,000,000: Negroes and 
120 white men. About 50,000 of 
the Negroes are civilized and run 
an independent sovereign republic 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 


and have done so for 78 years. 
They speak English. They elect a 
President, a Senate and a House 
of Representatives. They have a 
Cabinet consisting of a Secretary 
of State, a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, a Secretary of the Interior, an 
Attorney General, a Postmaster 
General, a Secretary of War and 
Navy and a Secretary of Edu- 
cation. 


The revenues (mostly customs 
duties) and expenditures of the 
country are less than half a mil- 
lion dollars a year, and foreign 
commerce is about three times as 
much. There are no_ railroads; 
there are about 55 miles of roads 
suitable for automobiles. Cotton 
goods, gin and tobacco are leading 
imports; rubber, palm oil, coffee, 
ivory, etc. are the chief exports. 
Rubber gets into the category of 
a chief product, not because there 
are 22 varieties of rubber trees 
and plants growing in the jungle, 
but because there is one rubber 
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Standard Gas and 
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Common Stock 


Listed on New York and 
Chicago Stock Exchanges 


Descriptive Booklet and 
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Getting a Place 
on “Easy Street” 


EW indeed are those who have won a place on “Easy 

Street” through luck, chance or good fortune. Get 

at the truth, and “luck” usually is another word for good 

judgment; “chance”, opportunity wisely embraced, and 
“good fortune” the logical result of hard work. 


The decision that you will make yourself a place on 
“Easy Street” is the first step to financial independence. 
Follow through with the wise investment of your savings 


and the future will take care of itself. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO., with an experience of 43 years in 
safely counselling investors everywhere, can help you, 
not alone in determining how you shall make yourself 
financially independent, but through investment recom- 
mendations assure success to your efforts. 


Today, write for our newest booklet, “Easy Street”, and 
literature describing the first mortgage real estate bonds, 
yielding, on the average, 6%, which provide a sound 
foundation for your investment plan. Ask for 


BOOKLET J-1525 


The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it at once as 
the premier real estate security. 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 
Straus BuILDING Straus BuILDING SrrAus BUILDING 


565 7 Ave. at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd, 
New York SAN FRANCISCO Cuicaco 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1925—S. W. 8. & Co., Inc, 
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Buy Bonds That 
Fit Your Needs 


After safety, do you 
know what other 
features to look for? 
Do you know what 
typeof bondstobuy? 
Do you know how 
to apportion your 
investment funds? 


We will be glad to give 
you, without obligation, 
the benefit of ourexperi- 
ence in these matters. 
First let us send you 
our free booklet. “What 
Bonds Shall I Buy?” It 
will start you thinking. 


Ask for 1-2455 


AC.ALLYN“° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Milwauk 
Boston Philadelphia alancapelis 


This chart 
Shows the 
increase in 
bond issues 
underwritten 
byG. L.Mil- 
ler €$Co.dur 
ing the last 
five years. 


The “Life-line” of increasing 
opportunities for Miller investors 


G. L. Mitier & Co. is called upen to 
finance more and more of the finest 
income-earning properties in all sections 
of the country. 

Thus do Miller customers find con- 
stantly growing opportunities for profit- 
able investment in first mortgage 
bond issues of the highest type. 

Miller sales have grown on the aver- 
age of 100 per cent per annum for the 
last five years. 

Miller Bonds pay interest up to 7 per 
cent. Normal federal income tax re- 
funded. Various state taxes refunded 
or paid. Genuiness of each bond is 
certified by a Bank or trust company. 
The denominations of Miller Bonds are 
of a size to suit every investor—$100, 
$500, $1000. Bonds with an uncondi- 
tional and independent gauarantee of 
principal and interest, available if de- 
sired. Write for descriptive Booklet 78ro. 


G.L. MILLER & CO, 


onronat 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
NOINVESTOR EVER LOST A DOLLAR IN 
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plantation recently established, 
which brought 1,200 acres of rub- 
ber plantation into production last 
year. Over it all rules His Ex- 
cellency Charles D. B. King, Presi- 
dent of Liberia. 

An American looked upon this 
country and said: “It is ideal.” 
He was Harvey S. Firestone, 
President of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co. He had Edwin 
Barclay, Secretary of State of Li- 
beria, go to the U. S. and together 
they drew up a pact which was sat- 
isfactory to the U. S.. Department 
of State. 

Under its terms Mr. Firestone’s 
engineers will explore Liberia, 
choose 1,000,000 acres of land best 
suited to his purposes. The land 
will be cleared and rubber trees 
will be planted. .Meanwhile a U. S. 
firm has been engaged to build 
a breakwater at Monrovia, and 
give Liberia its first harbor. The 
Firestone Plantations Co. will 
build roads, houses and improve 
sanitary conditions. Some 300,000 
natives who never before had any 
employment, except carrying great 
baskets on their heads, will be 
hired. A force of Americans will 
be sent over to superintend the 
job; food, household furniture and 
everything else will be sent after 
them. And in five or six years 
raw rubber will begin to pour out 
of where the jungle was—because 
$100,000,000 will have been sunk 
in making Liberia useful. 

Such at least was the announce- 
ment that Mr. Firestone made last 
week. The background for this 
story is that the British and Dutch 
control 97% of the world’s rubber 
production. Britain has placed le- 
gal restrictions on rubber produc- 
tion which has boosted the price 
in a few months from about 25c 
or 30c a pound to more than $1. 

Three years ago Mr. Firestone be- 
gan to plan for getting a U. S. 
rubber supply. He sent investiga- 
tors to the Philippines, but they 
reported adverse and unsettled po- 
litical conditions. He sent them 
to Mexico and Central America 
and they reported the same. (He 
is nevertheless experimenting in 
M~-xico.) He sent one to Liberia 
and he reported that he had never 
seen so perfect a place for rub- 
ber growing—good soil, good cli- 
mate, comparative freedom from 
disease, undeveloped country, cheap 
land, abundant labor at rates even 
cheaper than in the Malay Penin- 
sula. That is how the plan orig- 
inated. 

The expert, M. A. Cheeke, who 
surveyed Liberia for Mr. Fire- 
stone, said last week: “It is very 
much like Florida, with better fish- 
ing. There is practically no hunt- 
ing, however, the dense population 
having killed out most animal life. 
This is one reason for its healthi- 
ness, as there are few mammals 
to carry disease parasites. There 
is some malaria, but it will be 
stamped out entirely. The average 
native is a man of powerful build 
and a fine worker. This abundant 
labor supply is one of the chief 
advantages of the place.” . 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Trousers 


In Swanton, Md., one J. R. Wilt, 
a farmer, entered a sworn affidavit 
that he had worn one suit continu- 
ously for 23 years; was presented 
with a new coat and vest by the 
store whence he had bought; de- 
clared the trousers would last a 
while longer. 


Faithful 


In Strasbourg, France, a school- 
master, one Bernard Joerg, lived 
with his dog. Last week the two 
went for a walk. Lost in abstrac- 
tion, M. Joerg started to cross a 
railroad track; a train leaped out 
of the twilight, sprang at his shoul- 
der like a huge beast, spun him 
around through the air, smashed 
his legs against a fence. Towns- 
folk came running—stopped, terri- 
fied, a dozen yards from the moan- 
ing, broken body. At Joerg’s feet 
crouched the dog. Something had 
hurt his master, let no one else 
try it. The dark snarling beast, 
the little circle of white faces, the 
blocdy bundle on the ground. For 
an hour he kept at bay the doctor 
who could have saved his master. 
At last he was enticed aside. M. 
Joerg had bled to death. 


Night Flyer 


Near Syracuse, along the tracks 
of the New York Central, a night 
flyer sped westward. No whistles 
blew. No bell sounded. Faster and 
faster it glided, past green lights 
at little stations, red lights at 
crossings; and the clicking of the 
ties became a dreamy foxtrot 
drumming in the ears of people 
who twisted on lumpy mattresses 
in small green coffins in its shad- 
owy Pullman cars. A_ suddenly 
frightened fireman stared out at 
the flying night, then made his way 
forward and peered into the engine 
cab. At the throttle was a hand— 
the steady hand of Engineer Wil- 
liam Vanbergen, but the body of 
Engineer William Vanbergen sagged 
on the floor, and a grey ooze 
trickled down the side of his sight- 
less face. Engineer William Van- 
bergen had crushed in his skull 15 
miles back against a steel bridge 
stanchion. 


° e. . 


Gourmand 


In Augusta, Me., one Thayer 
Wilshire, received his weekly pay, 
entered a drug store, consumed 
thirteen 10-cent ice creams, six 
bottles of soda, two ham _ sand- 
wiches, two hot dogs, two choco- 
late bars, a box of potato chips 
and drank several glasses of water. 
Gourmand Wilshire then ran half 
a mile to show that he was physi- 
eally fit. 
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AERONAUTICS 


At Mitchel Field 


Spectators who had gathered 
(TIME, Oct. 19) to see the final 
events of the Aero Games at 
Mitchel Field, L. I., heard what is 
generally described as a “rip- 
ping crash.” But it was only 
part of the press stand that had 
collapsed; no one was hurt. Un- 
interested, the spectators turned 
back to watch Lieut. Cyrus K. Bet- 
tis of the Army race Lieut. Alford 
J. Williams of the Navy in the 
200-kilometre speed test for the 
Pulitzer Cup. 

The race, as it was one of 
elapsed time, did not impress as 
dramatic those spectators who had 
come without their stop-watches. 
The two bright, high-whining little 
planes faded away and reappeared 
four times, covering a triangular 
course and keeping approximately 
the same visible interval between 
them. The judges announced that 
Lieut. Bettis, with an average 
speed of 248.99 miles an hour, had 
beaten the dashing Lieut. Williams, 
breaking the world record for 200 
kilometres (124 miles) over a 
closed course.* 

In the race for Air Transports— 
won by Lieut K. B. Wolfe in a 
Nuff-Daland—Capt. Earle E. W. 
Duncan “swiped” against a tele- 
graph pole and lost one of his 
landing wheels. While the other 
planes were being cleared off the 
field he circled over the grand- 
stand, and once more the crowd 
was swept with unacknowledged 
thrills at being about to witness 
an accident. Cant. Duncan was in 
one of the most desperate situations 
that can confront an aviator. He 
knew that a crash was. inevitable 
unless he Janded with absolutely 
flawless skill. He saw an ambu- 
lance scuttle out down below and 
wait by the side of the field. But 
it was not used, 


SPOR FT 


Death of Sandow 


As it must to all men, Death 
came last week to Eugene Sandow, 
aged 58, chest expansion 14 inches. 


A blond man of average height, 
with a mustache in the Kaiser Wil- 
helm manner, an inadequate nose, 
and a body that astonishingly, at 
the slightest excuse, erected moun- 
tain-ranges, mounds and melons of 
muscles—Eugene Sandow, like 
Mark Hanna, Lillian Russell, 
George Coxey, John L. Sullivan, 
was one of the outstanding idols 


*Speeds attained in former Pulitzer 
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THE DUAL SATISFACTION 
of SMITH BONDS 


M* and women who 
put their money 
into Smith Bonds experi- 
ence a dual satisfaction in 


owning these time-tested 
investments. 


In the first place, you have 

the comfortable feeling of 

financial security — the 

knowledge that your 

money is safe. Every Smith 

Bond is a First Mortgage Bond, strongly 
secured by improved, income-producing 
city property, and protected by the safe- 
guards which have resulted in our record 
of no loss to any investor in 52 years. 


This feeling of financial security is in- 
creased by the knowledge that the 
longer you keep a Smith Bond, the 
stronger it gets. Monthly payments to- 
ward the annual reduction of the mort- 
gage constantly increase the margin of 
security for investors, 


In addition to the satisfaction of know- 
ing that your money is safe, you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that, without 
risk or worry, your are realizing the full 
earning power of your money, receiving 
a substantial income, regularly and 
promptly paid. It is the policy of The 
F. H. Smith Company always to pay the 
highest rate of interest consistent with 
our standards of safety—standards 
which have resulted, for more than half 


A TYPICAL 7% ISSUE 


a century, in the prompt 
payment of every cent of 
principal and interest to 
every purchaser of our first 
mortgage investments. 
Current offerings of Smith 
Bonds pay 7%. By invest- 
ing now, you can obtain 
this return for any period, 
from 2 years to Io years. 
You may invest in denom- 
inations of $100, $500 or $1,000, out- 
right or under our Investment Savings 
Plan. 


This latter plan gives you 10 months, 
after an initial payment of 10%, to com- 
plete your purchase. You may make 
your payments monthly, or at irregular 
intervals, as suits your convenience. 
Every payment earns the full rate of bond 


interest. 


Send your name and address today, on 
the form below, for our two booklets, 
“Fifty-two Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent Income,” 
The first of these booklets tells about the 
time-tested safety features which have 
made Smith Bonds the choice of discrim- 
inating investors in 48 States and 30 
foreign lands. The second booklet ex- 
plains our Investment Savings Plan, and 
shows the results you can accomplish by 
systematic investment at 7%. 


Corcoran Courts, an apartment building in Washe 
ington, D.C., secures an $800,000 issue of 7% Smith 
Bonds. Through serial payments the mortgage is 
reduced, before final maturity, to $520,000. The 
property is valued at $1,250,000. This 7% issue is 
one of our recent offerings and is typical of the 


strong security‘of Smith Bonds. 


NEW YORK 
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THE F. H.SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. yNNEAPOLIS 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 


Address 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY BAA 





of a perioft that worshiped modesty 
in all forms, including the nude. 
Ladies would prod his dorsal, del- 
toid and pectoral development with 
carefully gloved fingers and ask if 
he were real. Sporting gentlemen 
with Damn-my-eyes and By-God- 
Sirs would lay their wagers on 
him when he matched strength 
with Samson, Cyclops, Atlas, Ajax 
or Hercules (rival strongmen). He 
was renowned for many years as 
the “strongest man in the world.” 
He was appointed private trainer 
to His Majesty George V. He made 
a large fortune by bringing people 
into contact with dumb-bells. 

Once in Amsterdam he fell upon 
hard times. To get advertisement 
he went round the city and dropped 
pennies in automatic strength-test- 
ing machines, then wrecked them. 
He was arrested, set free, became 
the idol of Holland. 

Once his automobile was 
wrecked. Single-handed, to the ter- 
ror of the trembling gas-hawk who 
had run into him, he tossed his 
own car out of a ditch. 

Once, with the Marquis of 
Queensbury and Lord de Clifford 
as judges, vefore a crowd that had 
torn down the side doors of the 
Royal Aquarium to get a look at 
him, Sandow met Samson. Sam- 
son began by bending an iron bar 
over arms, calf and neck. San- 
dow copied him. Next Samson 
burst a wire cable wound around 
his chest. Sandow burst its fel- 
low. Samson snapped a chain on 


the muscles of his arm. The chain 
was too small for Sandow. He 
called for his big dumb-bell. The 
greatest moment of his life had 
come. 

His dumb-bell weighed 280 
pounds. He hoisted it high over 
head with one hand, lay down on 
the stage with it, cuddled and 
caressed it and rose again while 
the Aquarium rocked with cheers. 
He fastened chains around his 
arms, lifted that beloved titanic 
dumb-bell and burst every chain 
before putting it down. Samson 
refused to proceed any further. 


All Over 


The problem in World Series 
baseball is to win four games out 
of seven. The Washington and 
Pittsburgh baseball nines (TIME, 
Oct. 19), battling for the cham- 
pionship, had struggled through 
five games. The game score stood 
Washington 3; Pittsburgh, 2. 

One more game for Washington 
would finish it. Washington was 
over anxious. With a two run 
lead to begin with, the Senators 
allowed the Pittsburghers to slip 
past them, score three runs, The 
game score stood: 3 to 3. 

One more game to finish it. 
Famed Walter Johnson pitched for 
the Washingtons. Four runs his 
mates brought home in the first 
inning. But Johnson tired and 
Pittsburgh scored more and more. 
In the eighth inning the crisis 
came. With the bases full, bronzed 


HOT OR COLD 


ANY MEAL, ALL YEAR ’ROUND 


Shredded Wheat makes the finest, most nutritious 
dish you ever tasted. Serve it with milk or cream 


or fruits. 
a pinch of salt. 


Eat it as a porridge with hot milk and 
Take advantage of its bone- 


building calcium and other salts—its bowel-regu- 
lating bran—its crisp chewy health-giving shreds 


of pure whole wheat. 


Appetizing nut brown 


loaves of real food enjoyment. Two of them make 
a full meal with least expense and trouble. 


Shredded Wheat 


EAT IT FOR HEALTH AND STRENGTH 


Kiki Cuyler (Pittsburgh) drove out 
a two-base hit. The score was 
Pittsburgh, 9; Washington, % It 
was all over. 


FOOTBALL 


Although last Saturday was an 
important day in the ripening foot- 
ball season, not a single pigskin 
sailed over a goal-bar anywhere in 
the U. S. Not a single fullback 
sent a pigskin away for a punt of 
even 20 feet, and no back of any 
other denomination gained so much 
as a yard with a pigskin in the 
crook of his arm. This and that, 
to be sure, was done with footballs, 
but footballs are not made of pig- 
skin. They are made of cowhide— 
a startling fact made public in the 
advance notices for a congress of 
leather producers which will meet 
in Chicago next month. But al- 
though deluded about the material 
in the leather-covered bladder they 
fell on, ran _ with, kicked, bit, 
clutched and groaned over, the foot- 
ball players of the U. S. accom- 
plished last Saturday even more 
than usual: 


Like a new cigaret-case, the game 
between Illinois and Iowa opened 
and closed with a snap. “Red” 
Grange (Ill.) picked up the opening 
kick-off and ran 80 yards for a 
touchdown in the last minute of the 
last half, with the score 10 to 6 
against his team. “Cowboy Knick” 
Kutsch (Iowa) ran 32 yards to the 
lilinois one-yard line; crossed it on 
the next play as the whistle blew. 
Score: Iowa 12; Illinois 10. 


Michigan, knowing like [Illinois 
the value of a quick start, scored 
two touchdowns in the first five 
minutes of its game with Wiscon- 
ira Michigan 21; Wiscon- 
sin 0. 


Little Robert Curley, Chicago 
quarterback, kicked two field goals 
in the third period to beat North- 
western, 6 to 0. 


Harvard men have a_ curious 
theory that loud and continual repe- 
tition of the name of their institu- 
tion will excite their athletes to 
such a degree that nothing can 
withstand them. The Harvard 
cheer, therefore, consists of braying 
repetition of the word “Harvard,” 
mixed with a stammer of rah-rahs. 
Wretched interference and a missed 
try for goal discredited cheer and 
theory in favor of a stout team 
from Holy Cross. Score: Holy 
Cross 7; Harvard 6. 


When Quarterback Ewing (Prince- 
ton) kicked a field goal in the first 
quarter, Fullback Shapley (Navy) 
pounded the line until his team was 
near enough for Quarterback Ham- 
ilton to kick its mate. When Caulk- 
ins (Princeton) picked up a fum- 
bled pass and ran 95 yards, to 
place Princeton in position for a 
touchdown, Fullback Shapley ran 
35 yards to knot the score into a 
shapely tie, 10 to 10. 


Like Michigan, like Illinois, a 





cannonading team from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania gave proof 
that football games are apt to be 
won in the first half. Against Yale, 
it scored two early touchdowns, and 
—for all that Yale could do—kept 
its lead to win by a nip and a field 
goal, 16 to 13. 


Last year Cornell’s high-powered 
apple-cart was ditched by Rutgers; 
this year, with a remodeled chassis, 
four wheels (Carpenter, Gassner, 
Fratt, Butterfield) and no brakes, 
it flattened this small thank-you- 
ma’am entirely. Score: Cornell 41; 
Rutgers 0. 


Far famed is Halfback Eddie 
Tryon, the hardest blob in Colgate’s 
tube, but he met his match—and 
who would it be but Dinty Moore, 
red-haired Lafayette quarterback? 
Once Dinty Moore intercepted a 
Tryon pass that would have meant 
a touchdown, and ran it back to 
mid-field; over and over he gained. 
Score: Colgate 7; Lafayette 7. 


Coach Knute Rockne, Merlin of 
football, shuffled his big squad like 
a pack of cards, sent in quarter- 
back, fullback, halfback—eveyone, 
in fact, but the hunchback of Notre 
Dame. Even wizards cannot have 
a great team every year, and 
against an Army eleven that looked 
very much like a great team, his 
strategy could accomplish little. 
Score: Army 27; Notre Dame 0. 


A Scientific 
Skin Preparation 


Not just a ‘“‘rubbing alcohol’’ 


Alcorub is refreshing, 
stimulating and beneficial 
to the most sensitive skin. 


INSIST ON ALCORUB 
Your Druggist Has It 


THE PRESS 


In St. Paul 


St. Paul, Minnesota capital, has 
a newspaper, The St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. It is the usual stodgy and 
amorphous compendium of local ac- 
cidents, arrests, entertainments, 
boiler-plate hokus-pokus from New 
York, syndicated national news 
service. Like the papers of other 
middle-sized middle-western cities, 


Mayor NELSON 


They hoped he would put some 
Foreign News in 


The St. Paul Pioneer Press func- 
tions, apparently, on the assump- 
tion that few events that happen 
in Europe are important enough 
to be told to the people of St. 
Paul. 

St. Paul has a Mayor. He is 
only 30—the youngest mayor ever 
elected there. An American Le- 
gion man, popular in his crowd, he 
has given the city a business ad- 
ministration, progressive and clean. 
He is an Elk, a Mason, a Red- 
man, a member of the Modern 
Woodmen of America, with a slack, 
ready mouth, a touch of Irish in 
his nose, a touch of Scandinavian 
in his cheek bones, and a pair of 
spectacles. His name is Arthur E. 
Nelson. 

Now the people of St. Paul, at 
least the more intelligent of them, 
have long been dissatisfied with 
The St. Paul Pioneer Press. They 
hoped that Mayor Nelson was too. 
A month ago the publishers of the 
Pioneer Press invited Mayor Nel- 
son to edit their paper for one day. 
He accepted. And the more In- 
telligent People hoped that he 
would put some foreign news in it, 
take the fog out of it, compress 
it, organize it, speed it up. Doubt- 
less he knew a thing or two about 
newspaper editing or he would not 
have been asked to take—or accept 
—the post of guest-editor. 

Last Sunday morning they woke 
up and stared at the wallpaper of 
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their bedrooms. “What,” they 
thought sleepily, “was going to hap- 
pen today?” With a start they 
remembered that it was the day 
for Mayor Nelson’s paper, hurried 
into their clothe: and downstairs 
to where the Sunday paper waited 
with its many crisp, exciting layers, 
like a pile of griddle cakes, beside 
their coffee cups. With what a 
sinking of the heart they crackled 
through those layers. Why, except 
for an extra page about religion, 
and the fact that there was no “im- 
morality” on the front page (all 
crime news was segregated in an 
inside section) the Pioneer was the 
same streaky lump it had been be- 
fore. 

On the first page under the head- 
line: AN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 
AND AN APOLOGY. Mayor Nel- 
son asked them to be tolerant. He 
did not know anything about edit- 
ing a newspaper, he said. 


Then people remembered that 
they had been warned. Early in 
October the Press proclaimed that 
it was only Mayor Nelson’s “cus- 
tomary courage” that had made 
him think he could edit a news- 
paper. “Will his customary cour- 
age,” wondered readers, “induc 
him to fiddle with the St. Paul’s 
orchestra, to pitch for the St. Paul 
baseball nine, to preach in St. 
Paul’s pulpits, to teach in the St. 
Paul High School, to drive the St. 
Paul trolley car?” 


Advertising Is Advertising 


Edward Bok in his book about 
Edward Bok remarked: 


“Tt is to the vision and the 
genius of the first editor of the 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL that 
the unprecedented success of the 
magazine is primarily due. It was 
the purpose and the policy of mak- 
ing «& magazine of authoritative 
service to the Womanhood of 
America....” 


If Mr. Bok recently read adver- 
tisements of The Ladies Home 
Journal, which appeared in the 
Press. it is possible that he pnon- 
dered dubiously over the phrase 
“authoritative service to Woman- 
hood.” For the advertisements ran 
in part: 
-... now, in this audaciously 
frank autobiography, the most 
glamorous figure since Lord Byron 
shares with us his confessions and 
his memories. 

Strange wastrel days. . . . tragic, 
cruel days when he struggled with 
a life that was bitter and raw. 
Flashes of long-gone frolics..... 
of boyish insouciance..... early 
failures in the theater.....hungry 
days and bedless nights and 
ever the brave lift of a spirit that 
struck strongest in the face of de- 


feat....a will 
curbing... 


that brooked no 


These astounding confessions 
bid fair to prove the sensation of 
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the literary year. Written with a 
frankness of _ self-revelation un- 
matched in the century-uwnd-a-half 
since the famous Confessions of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, it flames 
with the stark, blazing spirit of the 
artist who has become our great- 
est actor. 


The actor, of course, was John 
Barrymore. But such true stories 
as were hinted at! Why did not 
Mr. Barrymore sell his life story 
to Bernarr Macfadden who popu- 
larizes frankness of self revelation 
unmatched”? 


When the appearance of the ad- 
vertisement was followed by the 
appearance of the Confess‘ons in 
The Ladies Home Journal, Mr. Bok 
perhaps allowed himself a glance 
at the article as advertised—a 
glance that was reassuring. 


Mr. Barrymore’s memoirs were 
neither rowdy nor _ pornographic, 
but the measured attempt of an 
intelligent man to comment cool- 
mindedly upon his own career. 
None of the fustian sentiment, like 
the smell of an old stage ward- 
robe—none of the gasconnading, 
the pomposities, the how-well-I-re- 
member-the-n‘ght that clutter most 
actors’ reminiseences—nor vet the 
blatancy that distinguishes thos? of 
certain editors—were discoverable 
in the suave, faintly amused mem- 
ories of John Barrymore. 
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MILESTONES 


Engage4. Bartlett H. S. Travis, 
son of Walter J. Travis, famed 
golfer, thrice American amateur 
rolf champion (1900, 701, 703) and 
winner in 1904 of the British ama- 
teur chamnionship, to Miss Elsie 
Stanton Haynes of Manhattan. 





. . . 


Sued for Divorce. By Ina Claire, 
famed actress. star of Grounds for 
Divorce (TIME, Oct. 6, 1924), 
James Whitteker. former Chicago 
music critic; on the ground of de- 
sertion and cruelty. 


Divorced. Rose Pastor Stokes, 
onetime cigar-maker, settlement 
worker, Communist agitator, and 
“Russian-Jewish Poetess.” by mil- 
Jionaire, onetime-Socialist, philan- 
thropist, James Graham Phelps 
Stokes. 


Died. Sigmund Brietbart, 42, 
“world’s strongest man,” perform- 
er in many circuses and vaude- 
villes, notably at the New York 
Hippodrome, last year; at Berlin, 
of blood poisoning from a scratch. 


. . . 


Died. Eugene Sandow, 58, 
“strongest man in the world.” in 
London, of cerebral hemorrhage. 
(See Page 29, SPorRT.) 


Died. Francis H. Tabor, 60, joint 
headmaster of St. Bernard School; 
in Locust Valley, L. IL, of heart 
disease, (See Page 21, EDUCATION.) 


Died. Samuel M. Ralston, 67, 
junior U. S. Senator from Indiana, 
onetime (1913-17) Governor of In- 
diana) at Indianapolis, of uremic 
poisoning. (See Page 6, THE COoN- 
CRESS). 


7 . +. 


Died. General Isaac R. Shcer- 
wood, 90, U. S. Congressman for 
18 years; in Toledo, of pernicious 
anaemia. (See Page 6, THE COoN- 
GRESS). 
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